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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I. 



rpmS series of reports is intended to make known to those 
who are engaged in ednoationin India, what is being 
attempted or achieved by all ranks of workers in the same fiild. 
It oonyeys no orders^ and contains no declarations of GoTemment 
policy. The writers alone are responsible for the opinions expressed ; 
and the choice of a sabject does not imply the intention to hold up 
for imitation the system of instmction described. India con- 
tains within her borders people who difPer from one another in race, 
religion, history, kngnage, social nsi^es^ more widely than the 
nations of Europe ; so that no certain conclnsion can be drawn as to the 
probable effect in one Provinoe of methods of instmction which 
haTB been found to succeed in another. But, in spite of the 
sharp contrasts of character and intelligence that underlie edu- 
cation in India, one Imperial policy controls the whole; and in 
virtue of this a common interest unites all who, whether in the 
service of Government or not, are slariving to promote good 
teaching in schools or colleges. The range and varieiy of the 
problems with which we are concerned give scope for the free 
play of ideas on the sub ject, and justify an ampler and more dis- 
cursive style of treatment than is possible under the conditions 
which govern the production of official reports. 

The bulk of the population of India is engaged in agricul- 
ture. Viewed therefore in the light of the numbers directly 
affected, by far the greatest part of Indian education means the 
provision of good rural primary schools for the sons of agri- 
culturists. In the Central Provinces, Mr. Sharp writes, '' the 
rural school, established out of nothing, and in the teeth of 
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opposition, itself had to create the want that it was destined to 
fulfil." This is not true of all parts of India; oonsequentlj. the 
system which Mr. Sharp describes may be regarded as the treat- 
ment of our most momentous problem in its most perplexing 
form. Those who are familiar with the movement in other 
countries towards making the course of instruction in rural 
schools more " practical ", will recognise the similarity of the 
lines on which the rural school in the Central Provinces has 
been developed; the half-time school, so designed as to allow the 
children to work in the fields during the rest of the day; the 
modification of the curriculum to suit their requirements, and 
also to adapt the school to the needs of the minority who are 
not agriculturists; the school gardenia the lessons on village 
records, practically illustrated in the fields; the training of the 
teachers on a &rm, and the lessons on '" agriculture " given in 
the village school, with the limits within which such lessons 
can be useful. Valuable as farm training is for primary 
teachers, in order to turn their eyes on to the external world, 
and induce them to base their lessons in the village schod 
upon common things familiar to the children, it does not pre- 
tend to aim at reforming agricultural practice. The object of 
the village school is to make the children '' observers, thinkers, 
experimenters" in however humble a degree; it is not an 
agency for teaching the agricultural population how to conduct 
their business. 

School Boards, School Committees^ District Councils, 
Inspectors, examinations, standards, normal schools and certi- 
ficated teaohers^these things are English in origin; and 
within the framework so constructed, we see, in the lively 
picture which Mr. Sharp has painted, the school at work; the 
malgusar and the patwari; the boys repeating their fractional 
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tables according to immemorial eustomy and solying aritk- 
motical problems hj the traditional rules; learning their 
sacred poetry hj methods which have a native technique and 
terminology of their own; chanting it to Indian music; 
writing the appropriate auspicious words or formal salutations 
in their sums and their letters; learning something of the in- 
tricacies of Indian land tenure, and drilling by the native system 
of physical exercises called Deshi Kasrat. We, watching them, 
discuss the place of object lessons in such a scheme of instruc- 
tion, the encouragement of Eeimattunde, the application of 
the doctrines of Frobel, and the rendering of " capillary attrac- 
tion " into intelligible Hindi. 

The system followed in the Central Provinces has its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and these may be worth study, with- 
out assuming that they are necessarily superior to other ways of 
dealing with the same question, nor that they will certainly 
succeed in another soil. The half-time school has been tried 
elsewhere, but not hitherto with equally good results; the 
distinct rural curriculum is a feature not found in all provincial 
systems ; the School Committer which appears on the whole to 
succeed in giving the villagers an interest in their school with- 
out exciting them to undue interference, is worth the attention 
of those who are considering its extension; Deshi Kasrat is 
already attaining popularity in some other provinces which 
have not already their own varieties of physical exercises. The 
solidity and brightness of the school premises, often the 
best kept buildings in the village, are also a characteristic in 
which the Central Provinces differ from some others in which 
primary education is more widely difhised. 

But in its intermixture of English and native methods, here 
an indigenous tradition utilised, there an English form super- 
imposed, the system described in this volume is typical of prf- 
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mary schoolsy and indeed of the whole educational fabric, 
throughout India. It is an intermixture requiring great skill 
and care in its detailed adjustments, to as neither to perpetuate 
the native routine of antiquity, nor to bewilder the simple 
countiyman with demands for *' Socratic and Festaloszio 
methods ", but to produoe an adaptation which the villager can 
understand, and the Englishman approve. The highest powers 
of the educational o£Seer are exercised in making effective in 
the elementary school the contact between Western ideals and 
native life. On the one side, he has to winnow out the peda- 
gogy which comes from Europe, until all that is merely for- 
mula, catchword or apparatus has been rejected, and only that 
which is essential remains. On the other side, he needs the 
gift of entering completely into native modes of thought; an 
intimate knowledge of the language of the country, and a vivid 
sympathy with its people. 



H. W. ORANGE, 
Director General of Ediwation 

in India. 
Simla, November 1909. 
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Sectiofl I INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The following pages are an attempt to describe the work- i^troda tory 
ing of rural bcIiooIb in the Central Provinoes. The picture of 
the school occupies section II ; the analysis and building up of 
its constituent parts are given in sections III to XIII ; section 
XIY summarises and reyiews the objects aimed at and the ex- 
tent to which they are attained. 

2. Our business in these pages is almost solely with rural 
primary schools for boys. Out of a total of 2,663 educational 
institutions and of 142,720 scholars in the provimce, 2,123 boys* 
schools and 123,331 male scholars are of the primary grade; 
and of these schools the great bulk are rural. The districts 
over which these schools are scattered vary greatly in their 
physical and ethnographical characteristics. The Central 
Provinces are not among the most advanced of the great divi- 
sions of India. They contain hilly tracts of wide extent, hard 
of access and notorious for fever, thin-soiled, covered with forest, 
whither the aboriginal tribes fled for refuge when the flood of 
Indo-Aryan invasion swept over the richer plains below. 
There, in the fastnesses of the Satpura and Yindhya hilla, they 
still dwell, forming even now twenty-four per cent, of the po- 
pulation — Gt)nds, Kols, Korkus, and Baigas — a shy and super- 
stitious folk almost wholly unamenable to the influences of 
civilisation. To the west of these hill tracts are the Bhils; in 
the east the inhabitants are IJriya — a race (perhaps unjustly) 
reckoned among the most backward of India. From north and 
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Bouth the waveB of Hindu conqueBt have crept up the Talleya 
and lapped the bases of ike hills— from the north Eurmis and 
LodhiSy neither of them castes of exalted origin ; from the south 
the Marathas. In the rural tracts the Muhammadan element 
is a negligible quantity. 

3. The density of the population is only just over one 
hundred persons per square mile. And yet the figures dealing 
with education (ludicrous as they would appear in a European 
country) are not unsatis&ctory when compared with other 
parts of India. Of the boys of a school-going age fifteen per 
cent., of the girls just over one per cent., are actually under 
instruction. Eight per cent, may be taken as the figure for 
boih sexes together. 

4. It is for the cultivating and labouring classes that the 
rural primary school is chiefly intended. Hence such a school 
is primarily "half-time"; that is, the children who will be 
expected in the future, and are even now called upon, to engage 
in manual labour, attend school for only three hours in the 
early morning, the rest of the day being thus left free. Such a 
pupil enters at the age of five or six years, and generallj 
leaves school (passing the Primary Examination) at any age 
from ten to fourteen years. His education is then ended. 

6. It is such a school which I have endeavoured to describe 
in the following pages, in the preparation of which I beg to 
acknowledge the aid accorded me by Mr. A. Monro, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, who read through the draft of each 
section and added valuable suggestions; and of Mr. F. G. Sly, 
the Director of Agriculture, and Mr. B. McQavin Spenoe, the 
Superintendent of the Training Institution, Jubbulpore, who 
looked over the portions dealing with the Normal Agricultural 
Class and the Training Institution, and supplied me with data. 
I have also received help from Mr. Joshi, the Superintendent 
of the Experimental Farm, Mr. iianpat Lai Choube, the In- 
spector of Schools, Feudatorjr States (in the section on Deshi 
Kasrat), and the Deputy Inspectors of Jubbulpore and Hoshan- 
gabad (in the compiling of model patwaris' papers and the de- 
scription of tba Shahpur School Garden respectively). 
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Sectiofl II.-.EXAMPLB OF A RURAL SCHOOL. 

6. Let hb imagine otmelTes to be approaching a typical TU viUace. 
Tillage containing a typical school. The Tillage ooneists of a 
straggling clnster of mud huts iiregnlarly grouped along a 

street^ with outlying hamlets lor the lower castes. It possesses 
from six to eight hundred inhabitants. The majority of these 
are oultiTatora; and our approach is made between fields of 
young wheat and pulse. The school is primary and of the 
onUnary rurail typCi affording instruction to the diildren of the 
Tillage in which it is situated, and to such as catre to walk a 
mile or two from surrounding hamlets. 

7. Our Tisit is expected; and, some quarter of a mile from ^m^ 
our destinationi we perceiTc a little group awaiting our arriTal. 

This is the school committee, composed of the village elders. 
The malffuaar, or landlord of the Tillage, steps forward to greet 
us and intKKluoes the panoh-log (committee) one by one. The 
tall gentleman of somewhat mUitary aspect is the Bajput pro- 
prietor of a neighbouring Tillage, which, haTing no school of 
its own, sends its children here; the stout member, whose ears 
are enoirded by two strings of gold plaques, and whose bright 
yellow cap is set rather rakishly on whitening locks, is the local 
bonta, or merchant, whoee duties in connexion with the school 
are to teaoh the boys the mysteries of cash-book and ledger; he 
of the black garb and spare features is the Tillage accountant or 
Patwatri, usually of the Kayasth or writer caste, who maintains 
the land records, and is expected to make the youthful husband- 
men understand how fortunate they are, iua n bona nonnt; the 
rest are substantial tenants, whose hard hands and weather* 
beaten faces proclaim the rigours of their honourable toil. 

8. A little procession is now formed, the Kotwit or TiUage 
watchman, running in front with his spear of office; next our- 
selTcs, and finally the fanchAog^ who at first answer but shyly . 
to our questions, but a{ length inform us that the school is 
managed by the District Council, that fifiy boys read in it and 
attend Tery regularly; that the master is a good man, better 
than the lasl (some Toiees of dissent in the background), who 

b8 
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spoiled the school; that the malgtuar gives great help and 
is 80 much interested in educatioii that he deserves a letter 
from the Government informing him of the fact. Then would 
not the malguzar like a girls' school in the village as wellP 
Surely some of the inhabitants have daughters who should learn 
to read and write? ''No, huzoor; for we are poor men, 
and Buch daughters as we have must learn rather to grind and 
knead and cook and carry water/' Meanwhile we have advanced 
up the little street; and these foes of female emancipation 
are released from the necessity of further argument by the 
appearance of the school-house, which stands, separated from 
the village by an open play-ground, under the shade of a giant 
ptpaZ-tree. And before the garden-gate bows and scrapes the 
schoolmaster, clad in white pyjamas and turban, and a black 
alpaca coat. 

^ v^ool 9. The school premises are ordinarily a square enclosure, 

the front half being taken up by a walled garden, the back l^ 
the house itself. Hie garden consists of plots cultivated by pu- 
pils and containing flowers, English vegetables and experiment- 
al crops. The house is fronted by a good verandah which leads 
into a bright, airy room ; sometimes the front wall is practically 
done away with, and its place supplied by pillars or wire-panels. 
Both house and compound wall are well white-washed (by the 
Local Board); often they are the only white-washed things 
in the village, unless there be a polioe-house or a catUe-pound. 
To-day an arch of leaves spans the garden-gate, fringing a 
golden ''Welcome" on red cloth; a row of flags and flowery 
festoons leads thence to the verandah, where more gold letter^ 
ing calls down blessings on the visitors, the spelling of whose 
names and titles, even when in English, is quite curiously 
correct. 

OMiiiiMtion 10. Let us pass under the triumphal arch, between these 
simple, well-meant tributes, and the little groups of expectant 
villagers, into the building itself and see what it contains. 

11. A rural school in these provinces contains five classes— 
(1) the infant class, (2) the first class, divided into two sections, 
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(3) ike second clasB, (4) the third class, and (6) the fourth class, 
which ends the primary course with the so-called Primary 
Examination. In a school thus divided, a certificated master 
is supposed to be able to teach and manage forty boys; a moni- 
tor half that number. We were told by the committee that 
some fifty boys read in this school. Hence we expect and find 
both a master and a monitor. The former has studied either in 
a Normal school or in one of the local training classes; hence 
his general educational qualifications rise a standard or two 
above the fourth class ; and he has imbibed some knowledge ci 
school method and management. The monitor is a lad of the 
village, who has passed his Primary Examination and shows m 
bent for teaching; he takes the little boys, and at the end of 
this year will be sent for a couple of years' training at the 
Normal school, whence he will emerge a full-blown teacher. 
The minimum pay of a master begins at Bs. 8 per month; he 
may rise to Bs. 16 or even Bs. 20 in a rural school; but he is 
often a pluralist — ^village postmaster, pound-keeper, vendor 
of flttamps and quindne; and these subsidiary posts may 
swell his pay to over Bs. 20. Such appointments, togethei 
with the headmasterships of Vernacular middle schools, are 
the plums of the rural teacher's service and are kept as prizes 
for the most deserving. The monitor draws from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 
per monl^. The duties to be performed are not arduous; for 
rural schools are primarily intended for ^'half-timers," «.6., 
the sons of farmers or labourers, whose parents would object 
to their attending school all day. For, in the first place, they 
are required to help in light labour in the fields; and, in the 
second, if they do not early grow accustomed to exposure, they 
will, so it is believed, be unable to face the midday sun in later 
life. Hence the half-time system Cas been devised, giving such 
boys three hours of instruction in the morning (7 to 10 o'clock^, 
the course comprising the *' three B's " and a minimum of geo- 
graphy, with such purely utilitarian subjects as accounts and 
Patwaris* papers. Any rural school may, however, contain 
full-timers as well (though they are few) — the sons of the 
malguzar^ the banta, the fatwari and the schoolmaster himseli^ 
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wko require a little more thani the minimum of knowledge and 
out afford the time to return after breakfast for two hours' 
further inBtruction in agriculture and more ad?anoed geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. 

12. How is the grocess of instruction carried on P A precise 
answer is impossible; because the modem system of inspecticm, 
which regards the process rather than enquires into the results, 
is, lor two reasons, almost impracticable in an Indian scEooL 
Firstly, surprise Tisits are very hard to manage in a countiy 
where eyen the humblest throne is beaten upon by a fierce 
light, and where the means of locomotion are slow and cum- 
brous; hence preparation is always possible, and we fail to see 
the real thing. Secondly, eyen if we succeed in entering unob* 
served, the boys as well as the master are likely to be so much 
upset by the unexpected portent, that the former can only stare 
vacuously, and the latter, when asked to deliver a lesson, either 
waxes painfully rhetorical or collapses. But, could we assome 
the doak of invisibility and stand unseen upon the ihreshold» 
what we ought to see is something of this sort. In the verandah 
are seated the infants and the &rat class, under the inunediate 
care of the monitor, who is at present kneeling on the floor and 
showing the infants, who sprawl around him^ how to form 
letters and count with cowries or seeds. Meantime he must 
keep half an eye upon class I, who are writing simple words 
and sentences on their slates; soon he will have to transfer 
thither his whole attention, and take each section through a 
reading lesson, while the infanta play with their cowries, or 
disport themselves as they see fit. The second class is also 
taught by the monitor, but is just now inside, working out 
arithmetic questions under the master's vigilance. In half 
an hour, when the master has set down the two highest classes 
to writing work, he will take his turn in the verandah, and, 
while the Ix^ of the second section of class I are labouring 
through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first 
section and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go 
inade and orally instruct class II in reading or the multiplica- 
tion tables. At present, however, he is engaged with his two 
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proper classes, the third and fourtli; and, while the former 
writes copies, he is explaining the globe to the latter, or 
questioning them in the lesson they have prepared overnight at 
heme. All this requires carefully constructed time-tables; and, 
even so, the criticism is likely to be that the school, especially 
lor so smaU a staff, is too much sub-divided; lor (class I being 
in reidity double) there are practically no less than six stan- 
dards. 

18. As regards method and class management, strict rules Mathodi of 
of guidance are laid down in the training classes and normal 
schools^ and books tipon these subjects have been published 
in the Yemacular by the Department. Generally speaking, 
class-answering is in vogue (perhaps too much so) in the small 
dasses; in classes III and lY we find individual answering 
and taking of places, on the results of which the monthly class- 
Older is made out. Cram, learning by rote and unintelligent 
instruction of every kind are discouraged in favour of ocular 
demonstration and thorough comprehension. The infants must 
be taught by means of pictures and objects; the elements of 
arithmetic are explained with reference to the " ball-frame ^ 
or to bags of cowries. Geography must be illustrated by a 
walk to the tank or the river, and the discovery of miniature 
islands^ capes and gulfs. Understanding of the Patwarii map 
is attained by an excursion to the fields; botany may not be 
attempted without the dissection of leaves and flowers, nor 
agriculture without the display of prescribed apparatus. Above 
all, the constant use of the black-board, the map and the pic* 
ture is insisted on. So much for precept; but, in practice, the 
native teacher is often wedded to ways that result from centuriea 
of pum2tt-lore — ^the droning of unintelligent repetition, the 
despotism of the ipse dixit that scorns, because it fears, an 
explanation; still, training has already effected much; and 
uncertificated teachers are rapidly being replaced by qualified 
men. 

14. Now let us go from class to class, and observe of whatTlMuiluit 
boys they are composed, and what they know. And first the 
infant classy because here commences the school career, and 
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becanae, as it is in ike verandah, it is the first to ctteli our 
attention. As we mount the steps, the little lellows stand up, 
and, at the word of the head-boy (distinguished by a badge on 
the arm), make a salutation, Sdlaam, ek, do. The infants are 
aged five or six; in remoter villages, their eostume will be 
limited to a rupee or a string of beads; they sit on the floor 
in a semicircle in front of a portion of the wall on which are 
hung cards of letters and other simple appliances. These letters 
are four or five inches high, and formed with seeds of the 
tamarind-tree sewn or gummed on sheets of white card-board. 
The seeds are large, round and flat^ and of a rich brown colour 
well suited for the purpose. Not only are letters exhibited (in 
tilie Nagri or other script — ^for plurality of language is a 
difficulty in a province within whose borders are spoken Hindi 
of several dialects^ Marathi, Urdu, IJriya, GKizarati and TeluguJ, 
but also numbers and simple figures, the square, the circle, etc. 
Each infant possesses a bag of about a hundred similar seeds, 
with which he forms these letters, numbers and figures on the 
floor, and learns their names. This achieved, a shallow trough 
of sand is placed before them, where they trace the same with 
their fingers. Counting and simple addition are taught by 
means of the tamarind seeds. There is a collection of pic- 
tures of animals and objects, the latter generally the handiwork 
of the master. There are also painted models in clay or lac of 
common fruit, vegetables, etc. — ^the mango, guava, custard- 
apple, melon, brinjal, etc. ; all these the children are accustomed 
to recognise. In addition to these activities, the infant is taught 
stories, songs and games. This little fellow will tell us in the 
broadest Bundeli how ^^Ek raja hathe aur ek rani Jiathi" and 
how Nal lost his kingdom to Pushkar by gambling and suffered 
in exile with his queen Damyanti. The coryphoBus is next 
called upon for a song, but develops a sudden coyness, till he is 
turned with his face to the wall, not by way of disgrace but to 
rescue him from the disturbing contemplation of ourselves; 
then, after various wrigglings and contortions he begins with 
considerable vivacity and self-possession, ** Suraj nikala; hua 
Mcbera,*' to whioh all the infanta rejoin in chorus; and so on 
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through all the list of duties which a model infant wiQ peir* 
fonu in the course of the day. But the coryphoeus is really 
in his element when a game is suggested, and he sits as raja 
while the rest make their doggrel petitions; or he leads the 
Indian equivalents of blind Hookey and Catch- who-can—HM>me- 
what milder sports than those of Europe, but admirably suited 
to amuse the juvenile Hindu. 

16. We may now pass to the more staid sections of class I. cn«M ^* 
Of these, the first section is lower than the second; here the 
boy first becomes the proud possessor of a slate and a pencil 
and reads and copies letters no longer from any seed models, 
but from real printed sheets. He will count to a hundred, and 
write, perhaps, to fifty. In the second section he rises to a book 
graduated from simple letters, through compound letters, words 
and simple sentences, to easy stories. He learns a little poetry 
of the didactic orientajl type, writes to dictation on his slate, 
figures to one thousand and solves simple sums of addition and 
subtraction. He is also practised to do mental calculations m 
concrete numbers. The only thing over and above the " three 
B's " which is expected of him is a little simple kindergarten 
drawing. One side of a black-board, as likewise one side oi 
each boy's slate, is permanently ruled into squares. The moni- 
tor describes conventional figures on the squares of the board; 
and the boys copy on their slates. 

16. Leaving these classes on the verandah, we now step in- interior of 
side, where the second, third, and fourth classes await us. The ^* "^ 
room is white-washed, and the walls are tarred for some three 
feet from the ground. Above this are hung the maps — ^the 
school plan, the village area, the district, the Central Provinces, 
India, the world. There are brightly-coloured prints of the 
King, Queen and the Boyal Family ; often too, of l^e po- ' 
tentates of other nations; portraits of Viceroys, of Mr. 
Gladstone, and aU sorts of celebrities; perhaps prints from an 
old " Graphic " or " Blatjk and White " Hiat have found their 
way into the wilderness ; specimens of manual training brought 
by the master from his training class; a printed curriculum, 
the list of committee members and the monthly statements. 
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Above these, again, are lines of moral texts. The floor is 
strewn with bamboo mats for the accommodation of the bojs ; 
at the upper end is a carpet (borrowed for the oooasion) ; but 
the table, chairs, and bench for seating the committee and 
oursehres are a part of the school furniture. In one oomer 
stands the "hall-frame," in anoQier the black-board; a window 
sill supports the simple agricultural aj»paratus*--enough io 
show practically the effect on plants of different solutions, how 
plants in the light give off oxygen, and how we can recognise 
our breath as GO, and water-yapour. On a shelf is a series of 
clay pots, containing specimens of all the soils found on ihe 
villsge nretk^mund avncal and doyam, patharua and the rest 
On the table is the globe— and a very fitir one, manufactured 
entirely by the master while under training — ^and several vases 
of flowers for our delectation. Here let us rest^ while the com- 
mittee, seated on the unaccustomed bench,^ gradually draw up 
their toes into a squatting position; and (Mdl the oltMes to us 
one by one. 

OImiIL it. The second class is composed of little boys of seven fo 

nine years. They merely continue the work started in class I. 
Their Reader (the second) is, like all the Beaders for Primary 
and Vernacular middle schools, entirely the work of the De- 
partment. In this standard it contains little stories^ some 
^sop's fables, a few lessons on simple objects, pieces of advice, 
and some verse. Beading is supposed to be done sLowiy, word 
by word; but masters are often ambitious* and make the class 
attempt continuous and intelligent reading. The subject-matter 
is generally understood, and the children can repeat the stories 
in their own words. Diototion is written from the book, and 
copy-writing is begun. The four simple rules of arithmetio 
are known; and mental arithmetic is a speciality of this class, 
comprising, as it does^ plain tables to 40 x 10, concrete ques- 
tions on the same and on addition and subtraction; fractionsl 
tables, 20 X I, 1^, 1^, 2|, 3^, and 4^; and simple weights and 
measures. Kindergarten drawing is continued on dates. 

OUun m. 18. In the third class a distinct advance is made. Not only 

does the prescribed Beader contain the usual stories, fables and 
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poetry (sixty lines oi which must now be committed to memory 
and expMned), but it is stiffened by seyeral little series (rf 
lessons on an instructiye subject — agriculture, sanitation, ele- 
mentary history — the facts and outlines of which are to be 
assimilated. Manuscript writing is also put before the boys, 
so as to practise them in deciphering such letters, deeds, etc., 
as may come under their perusal in the future. Dictation is 
set from unseen passages; and, while the course of arithmetic 
is continued through the compound rules and square tables, the 
writing and comprehension of a roznameha or simple cash- 
book of accounts, is added. A beginning is made in geography 
— tiie points of the compass and the plan of the school-house, 
the map of Ihe district^ simple definitions and explanation of 
the globe; the plan of the school must be copied by each boy; 
and he is expected to sketch it from memory on his slate. 
More than this, ** full-timers/' if there be any, first appear in 
the third class (all boys in lower classes being necessarily ^* half- 
timers '') and have the choice of various optional subjects. 

19. The work of the fourth class merely continues that of okgi ly. 
the tliird. Let us call the boys round us and discover what 
they know. They will first read us a passage from the fourth 
reader — a chapter of Indian history, advice on ploughing and 
irrigation, a lesson on letter-writing, or a simplified version 
of part of the beautiful " Hitopadesh," the *' Fncle Remus '' 
of pest centuries, in which the adventures of the pigeon, Chil- 
ragriv, and his friend the rat, or of the antelope, the crow and 
the jackal are interlarded with aphorisms memorable alike for 
their matter and their expression. Next we shall ask them 
to recite a piece of poetry, two by two, singing it in one of 
the popular rdgi or chants. This done, we shall question thorn 
on the meaning— the transpooidon of the words into prose 
order, verbal translation and general intention. To comprehend 
the difficulty of their poetry it must be remembered that, in 
Hindi (as in most other Eastern vernaculars) versification 
affects a poetic language, as far removed from the colloquial 
of to-day as are Langland or Chaucer from modem English, 
and not commonly understood outnde the province of Oudh. 
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Not only has it peculittr case and Terb endings, but the voea- 
bnlary ia highly Sanskritic. Terseness carried to obsoority, 
an unnatural order of words and sometimes a wealth of allu- 
sion, do not tend to make matters easier. Yet the labour is 
not useless ; for the knowledge of a little poetry is an accom- 
plishment priced by the village elders. 

20. We next turn to manuscript work, and shall be probably 
surprised to find that several of the boys can readily decipher 
any one of a file of vilely-written letters* orders and post-cards 
such as reach the schoolmaster and his friends. Even trans- 
literated English words are generally spelled out correctly — 
"Curriculum," "Municipal," "District Council," "Head 
Master." Then they will display to us the model letters they 
write, with the proper Shris and Namcukars for each relation 
or caste. Next they produce their Patwaris' papers; this is 
one of the most important and complicated subjects in class 
lY and demands some explanation. The master takes from 
the Patwari copies for school use of the two most important of 
the village records— the Khasra or list of fields, with columns 
for nature of soil, acreage, use other than cultivation, landlord, 
tenant, sub-tenant^ crops, area sown, area fallow, and for how 
long faUow; and the JaTnahandi, or list of cultivators' holdings, 
with their respective fields, their rights over them, statement 
of rent, arrears, and so forth. The boys, again, copy portions 
of these; and each has by him a facsimile of the first few pages 
in the records, and knows the kind of information to be looked 
for in each column. Next, a tracing of the village map is taken 
for the school, and each boy is taught to know the position of 
his paternal acres, as well as of points of interest in the viUage 
area, such as tanks, streams and hillocks. He is likewise re- 
quired to draw a miniature map showing these features. Two 
or three times a year, the Patwari takes the fourth class 
boys out into the fields with the map, shows how tiie two 
answer to one another and explains the terms of measuridment, 
and the kinds of eoils, examples of which, as already stated, are 
likewise kept in the school. The final stage is to induce the 
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young fanaer to comprehend his status, his legal rights, the 
precautions to be taken at the time of paying rent, the condi- 
tions under which improvements are made^ what kind of new 
land he should take up, etc. This, involving as it does some 
comprehension of legal and technical matters, is a difficult 
task; and we shall probably find the boys not quite clear as to 
how many legs has a malik'maibu$af or in what district a; 
paternal uncle can inherit from a deceased occupancy tenant. 
Still, it is undeniable that Ihe wEole course of instruction gives 
the rising generation an insight into their position in that 
most vital of matters — ^the tenure of land. 

21. The fourth class generally write well and correcfly to 
dictation: they continue copy-books and compose imaginary 
letters. 

22. The arithmetic course includes rule of three, the native 
method of calculating interest^ which is almost equivalent to 
our '' Practice,'' enough of decimals to enable the boys to under- 
stand the acreage entries in the KhcLita^ etc. But time is 
pressing and we have no leisure to set them to slate work; let 
us therefore test their knowledge in two important items — 
mental arithmetic and mahajani accounts. The formei}, as 
taught in class IV, consists of the application of the so-called 
'* Gurus " — ^rules founded on numerical relations between 
weights and measures, and generally used by tradesmen for 
rapid calculation in the bazaar. For instance, if we ask this 
boy what is the price of a dozen turbans at fifteen annas each, 
he does not multiply 16 by 12 and reduce the resull to rupees, 
which would take time, but answers at once Bs. 11-4^0, because 
he knows that he has merely to take three-fourths df 15 in 
rupees to find the answer. Again, if we ask the price of a 
seer of ghi, a maund costing Bs. 26, he will not reduce the 
rupees to annas and then divide by 40, because all he has to 
do is to divide the original sum by 2^ and put the quotient in 
annas. Of mahajani accounts, we have already said that some 
hania on the school committee is expected to help in teaching 
them, and that a beginning is made in class III wftii the 
roznamcha, or daily cas^-booL The two other account books 
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wluoh ato deemed essential-^ke pallthi rokor and fhe Ukote— 
are written in clasa lY; bnt, of theeei the pakki rokar, whioh 
is merely an abridgement of the romamcAa, written up weeQjt 
fortnightly, or monthly as the case may be» is of yalne only in 
large houses of business and so may often be dispensed wiih 
1^ mral pnpils who will have only the res angusta domi of a 
small tenant to look after. The khata or ledger, however, is 
necessary. The method of aooonnts is singularly simple, and 
largely resembles that in common use in Europe. The roz- 
namcha shows daily income and expenditure in two columns; 
a daily balance is struck and carried forward. The ihata con- 
tains m page devoted to each vendor or customer, with columns 
to and against his credit; the items are extracted from the tom^ 
namchOf and the number of the cash-book page is quoted for 
ready reference. The two important things are to lee that the 
boys can caist a balance and transfer items correctly and ex- 
hausttvely from cash-book to ledger. Though this form of in- 
struction has not long been started, it has proved a sucoess in ail 
the better-instructed schools. The boys will take pride in 
showing us tiieir books, bound with string after the manner 
of the true hania; and we note in them (a curious mixture of 
superstition with business method) the propitious ^ Shri " pre* 
fibced to every balance (to further its increase) and standing at 
the head of every page. (Another curious habit observable in 
schools is the reverence paid to slates and books as embodying 
Oanesh, the god of learning. Should a little boy inadvertently 
touch his slate with his foot, or should he, by a good answer, 
elicit the approval of teacher or examiner, he will bow towards 
it rapidly, touch it with his right hand and convey the hand 
to his forehead in token of conciliation or gratitude.) 

23. It only remains to see what the class knows of geo* 
graphy. The curriculum includes a general knowledge of the 
Pa^wari?$ map, a few salient &cts concerning the site and shape 
of the earth and the phenomena of day and night, and a rough 
idea of the principal countries of the world, with special re* 
ference to the British Empire. In the last of these there is, no 
doubt, a good deal of the parrot-like repetition so inherent and so 
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deplorable in the teaching of geography; but something has 
been acoomplished if the boys can infonn ns that Aden is a 
coaling-station or can point out intelligently the routes from 
London to Bombay. 

24. Among the IfuAs of twelve or fifteen years, mostly sons Vnil-ttmert. 
of cultivators, who compose this class, there are a few whose 
dress and general appearance proclaim them members of a 
slightly higher order of society— the malgusar's son with a* 
bit of cheap Eut effective jewellery round his neck; the young 
Patwari, who hopes one day to step into his father's shoes; a 
little hania in rather foppish attire, precocious at meatal arith* 
metic. These axe the full-timers, who, after their midday 
meid, will undergo some further tuition in L. C. M., G. 0. M. 
and vulgar fractions, the geogrvphj of the Oentral Provinces 
and India, and one or otber of the optional subjects permitted. 

26. One word about the discipline of the classes. The Hindu DlMlpUae. 
lad in rural schools is inild and easy to manage. The town boy, 
especially in schools of higher standard, is apt occasionally to 
be disagiieeable. In the classes we have seen to-day, the most 
striking characteristics are the self-possession of the boys, their 
quiet way of doing thingsi, and the methodical and ordedy 
manner in which the class moves from one part of the room 
to another, arranges itself for resding or for slate work^ without 
any command from a master, but solely at the word of its 
head-boy. When we address the boys, they may prove sh^ 
for a few moments; but this soon wears off; and all we have to 
find fault with in this direction is that the master is over* 
sealouB to check, as being unseemly, a harmless laugh elicited 
by some absurd answer or quaint incident. 

26. Let us now turn the boys out into the play-ground, ^^^^^ 
and while they form up for a display of drill, glance at the 
registers which are laid ready for our inspection. The first of 
these need not detain us long; it is the register of admission and 
discharge, which shows the date of eaeh boy's entrance to the 
school, his age and parentage, the date and reason of his leav- 
ing; and serves as a permanent summary of his school career. 
The attendance register is more important, giving, as it does, 
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tlia number of attendances of eaoh papil during tiiie cnrrent 
month, the total number from the beginning of the school year 
up to the current month, his place in the class, and his conduct; 
it serves also as the register of fees, showing the assessment, 
the amount of arrears, if any, and the sum paid during the 
month. In rural schools, where fees are spent by the committee 
on petiy repairs, purchase of maps or appliances and improve- 
ment of the garden, a small subsidiary book is kept in which 
are noted the total of monthly collections and details of i^eir 
disbursement. A word about these fees. For purposes of 
assessment^ parents are divided into four grades — ^first, those 
whose annual income exceeds Bs. 2,000; second, those whose 
income exceeds Bs. 360 but falls below Bs. 2,000 ; third, those 
whose income is below Bs. 360 but exceeds Bs. 120; fourth and 
last, those who cannot be shown to earn even Bs. 120 a year. 
These classes must pay for tilie schooling of a child a monthly 
lee of 8 annas, 2 annas, 1 anna and half an anna respectively. 
In rural schools the bulk of the pupils naturally pay at tfi^ two 
lowest rates; but even so, in specially poor villages, there is 
often difBculty in collection. To meet such cases concessions 
are made. Ten per cent, of the number enrolled may read free, 
provided the parents' incomes do not exceed Ba 75 a year; and 
this limit of percentage may be widened by the Director's sanc- 
tion. Tndy the cost of education is not excessive. And yet we 
sometimes find schools with a solid sum of fee-savings, enough 
to build a compound-wall, start a garden or buy an entire new 
set of expensive maps. Another register shows the class-pro- 
motions entered above the name of the promoting authority, 
generally the Deputy Inspector; yet another informs us of the 
agenda and acta of committee-meetings. Finally, there is the 
visitors' book, in which the remarks of inspecting oflBcers, the 
Director (should his tour lead him thither), the District Officer, 
the Inspector, the Deputy Inspector, the Tahsildar, his Naib 
and the Local Board Member are recorded. 
PbyiiMd 27. But the school is drawn up ready on the open space be- 

inMaotion. ^^^ ^^ garden. It will do " arm-flexions " and " extension mo- 
tions,'' and the somewhat appalling practice prevails of using 
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the EngliaL words of command as weU in these exercises as in 
turnings and '^ st&nd-at-ease/' etc. It is noi^ Loweyer, on 
these that the efforts and inteiest of master and boys are cen- 
tred, but on Deshi Kasrat, a series of indigenous exercises 
systematised and made the subject of a treatise about four years 
ago. It is not too much to say that these exercises are in every 
way admirable ; they are popular because a part of tibe genius 
of the country; &r more amusing and picturesque than any 
similar English system ; harmless, because the body is tramed 
by a carefully graduated series for the really difficult feats; 
and strengthening, because the dands (of which it is chiefly 
composed) have not only been for centuries the recognised 
practice by which Indian wrestlers develop and retain their 
muscular power, but would appear to have suggested some of 
the exercises highly recommended by Sandow. The system 
is divided into six parts: — (1) Nihurs or turnings with Mmbs 
in various positions, (2) Baiihaki or squatting and rising in 
various ways; (3) Bands ^ or lowering and raising of the body 
on hands and feet, (4) and (6) Daurt and ChaU or running and 
walking in unnatural and difficult ways, and (6) KviUmU or 
acrobatic feats of twisting the body and turning back somer- 
saults on the hands. To be understood, Dethi Kasrat must be 
seen; and the display, as we watch it now, is highly effective. 
The boys, claJ in a uniform of red or yellow bathing drawers 
and caps to match, are drawn up in open order. Let us see 
one or two dands. The monitor, or head-boy, shouts "Sink 
haiikak dand (t.e., orouching-lion dand)\ one, two, three." 
At the words of command, generally well together, the lads 
crouch, legs drawn in, arms stretched forward on the ground like 
a lion couchant; throw the feet back so that the body stretches 
full Ittigth along the ground, just supported on palms and toes; 
then raise the chest till the head is thrown back, from which 
position, on the repetition of ** one " they will return to the 
crouch. In like manner, they will show us the " monkey dandf' 
a difficult exercise when properly performed, the chest being 
lowered to the g^und on the sole support of the arms, at the 
moment when both legs are in mid-air, one being shot out to 
full length, the other doubled up. There are also the '* wheel 

Q 
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The garden. 



Pritot,0te. 



a^nd:' "oneJeg Ainrf/* "body-baknce rfani'' and others 
culminating in the " one-hand Ainci/' a difficult feat wEch 
only selected boys can achieve. Among chals, the " maggar' 
and the " hichchhu-ch4iUf^* or crocodile and scorpion walks^ are 
entertaining, the latter consisting of walking on the hands, 
the body curved back, and the feet dangling over the head. 

28. The boys now file back into the building; and we are 
free for a moment to examine the garden^ with its beds of 
marigold and a few rose-trees. It also containB a very credit- 
able display of English vegetables, generally cabbages^ cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes, the seeds of which are supplied by Dis- 
trict Councils with a view to encouraging the cultivation of 
these wholesome articles of diet. And here the master shows 
us with pride plots of wheat and pulse raised by the boys them- 
selves and illustrating the effects of different soils or manur- 
ing on the same crop. If he is very skilful, he may have rigged 
•up a " Persian wheel " above the compound well as a lesson in 
irrigation. 

29. We now re-enter the school for a few moments to see 
tbe great tray of sweets^ provided by the committee, distributed 
to the boys, who receive them with profound gravity and 
bind them up in their caps or a comer of their nether gar- 
ments. A few books are disbursed by way of prizes to good 
9oiholaiis and regular attendants or to boys too poor to purchase, 
to which we add a rupee*s worth of coppers. The Sir-panch 
then presses upon us pan-supari, cloves, cardamoms and other 
delights, and would fain smear our clothes with attar of roses, 
thde simple hospitality concludes in a truly pretty way, when « 
stick bearing a variety of long garlands is introduced, and we 
are invested, each according to his due, with chains of flowers 
sometimes reaching almost to the knee. We are now free to 
depart; and, after numerous salutations from pupils, master 
and committee, get clear of the village and renew our journey. 
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Section m.--HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

A primary rural school has now been described. 



The 



Ednoation 

formation of next task is to sketch the machinery which keeps the system go- 

FxoTi&eos. ^^g — the various factors which combine to produce this effect. 
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31. The territories now comprising the Central Prorinoes 
began to fall under .British rule before 1817, but they were not 
welded into a separate administration till 1861. Saugor and 
the Nerbudda Districts, the most advanced of the three diyisions 
into which these territories naturally fall, were then attached 
to the Il'orth-West Provinces. Even in these districts, which 
we may already call the Northern Division, the years of anar- 
chy preceding Sir John Malcolm's campaign, the raids of 
Pindaris and the internecine strife of the Central India Chiefs, 
had reduced the country to such a condition, that, as readers 
of his delightful '* Memoir'' are aware, the bare preservation 
of life and property provided an interest exclusive of all others. 
Nearly all the educational enterprises of which we hear were 
the result of private initiative. T£e boldest of these was the 
ill-starred attempt made in 1842 by six German missionaries 
to found an agricultural mission and schools among the Gbnds 
at AmMrkantak. With the setting in of the nins among £hose 
malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in the course 
of five days. The survivors with difiBculty made their way 
back to the town of Mandla. 

32. As a result of the Educational despatch of 1864, the 
districts of this northern division were made into an educationcd 
circle of the North- West Provinces, with headquarters at Sau- 
gor and one Lieutenant Helbert as the first Circle Inspector. 
His special duty was to establish village schools in the districts 
of Hoshangabad, Saugor, Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore, for 
which purpose a sum of Bs. 12,000, afterwards increased io 
Bs. 36,000, was granted by Gk)vemment. 

83. In Nagpur, the period from 1826 to 1862 was one of 
retrogression in educational matted; the vernacular ceaised 
to bis the medium of oflScial communication, and the inlroduc- 
tion of a foreign language in the courts acted adversely upon 
the Marathi-teaching schools. *' The schools were held, some 
in the front verandahs of shops, others in front of the teacher's 
house, others below trees, others in cattle-sheds, the teacher 
either too old to earn a livelihood by other means, or who, at 
other work, had not met with success. Several men who had 

8 
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Bet up Bchools in the districts were sepoyB diBdiaofred from 
the Baja's army, on its reduction in 1864-66. One tntor to 
a young Zamindar was a retired tailor." 

34. Similarly in GhliattiBgarh, Lieutenant Trevor, the first 
Inspector of Schools in that circle, describes a specimen of these 
as " represented by four or five boys of one caste gathered round 
a decrepit oI3 man who can scarcely read himself, and learn- 
ing the letters of the alphabet — a school in which the scholar, 
passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages from the 
Shastras or Eoran, spells out a few pages, which, daify reiterate 
ed, become part and parcel of his memory; and a singsong pro- 
fi;ciency, which,^ together with such amount of cyphering know- 
ledge as may suffice for the transactions of a village baiar, 
lifts him to a level with his teachers, and puts the finishing 
stroke to his education." 
Iniifad 35. Such was the state of afiairs in the rural tracts, when, 

in 1862, the Educational Department was constituted, the first 
Director of Public Instruction being Captain P. Dods. (It is 
curious to note how, in these early days, almost the entire supe- 
rior inspecting staff was drawn from officers of the army.) 
The material at hand being practically ntZ, the administra- 
tion, aided by the New Department, had to carve out a system 
of its own. The main lines, wisely and strongly laid down by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple, are those along which 
the educational system of the province still runs ; and such suc- 
cess as has attended our primary schools is largely due lo that 
broad-minded beginning and the homogeneity of the policy 
pursued. In his Resolution upon the first Report in 1863, the 
Chief Commissioner insists upon the co-operation of the civil 
authorities^ the educational officers and the people. The clas- 
sification of schools and i^e gleneral rules governing finance are, 
in embryo, those still in force to-day. The training of teachers 
was at once insisted upon, and ten Normal schools were opened. 
Knmliis^ 36. Government and aided schools were now rapidly started 

kopnremsiits throughout the districts. In 1871, there were 1,960 schools and 
£|Jbo^ 83,638 scholars, involving an expenditure of Bs. 6,30,668. But 
difficulties of communicationi combined with the absorbing 
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duties which the introducfion of a new syslem involved, left 
but little time for attention to details. In that year, a strict 
system of examinations was initiated, intended on the one hand 
to fix the grading of departmental schoolmasters, on the other 
to determine the grant which each aided school should receive. 
Later changes touching these latter institutions were the ap- 
pointment of committees to aid them, and the introduction of 
a combined system, under which the master's pay became part- 
ly a fixed sum, partly the examination result-grant. The per- 
manence of aided schools was thus largely secured, and the 
improvement effected is described (1882) by Mr. Thompson, 
iirho has left the fallowing picture of an aided school of the old 
type: ''The master is deaf. He has no books and the boys 
have none. The school meets in a dirty old* verandah. There 
is no school apparatus. The boys are ignorant and make little 
or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. The 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extract fees from 
them in money or kind. Such (the iislibs are mine) were 
nearly dU the indigenous venture schools some 14 years ago; 
but now they are improving and approximating slowly to Gov- 
ernment schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, and their 
places are taken by men trained by the Education Department, 
improvement will be general and rapid. The system of pay- 
ment by results has infiuenced indigenous education. It has 
extended and improved the course by the addition sometimes 
of geography^ always of aritiunetic, by reqitf ring boys not 
only to read, but to understand what they read. It has im- 
proved the spelling and added to the information of the pupils 
by giving them useful books to read. In some schools a por- 
tion of the grant is set aside for maps and school furniture, 
and in most schools books ai^ given instead of paying tiie whole 
grant in money/' 

37. The year 1884-86 is epoch-making in the educational ximiiBf«of 
history of the provinoe. The investigationfl of the Education S^^iJlJ^ 
Conunission of 1883, and the establishment of local telf-ffovem- Sf^L'^! 
ment, while securing for education a popularity fitherto un- ConnoUs- 
knowni at the same time handed over the great mass of 
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departmental schools to the loanagement of local bodies. The de- 
tails and modifications of this scheme will be set forth in the 
next section. It is here sufficient to note thai all village 
schools, save those privately managed and supported by aid, 
passed from the immediate control of Government into that 
of the District Councils. Even aided schools were placed under 
the quaSi-control of these bodies, and finally, in 1902, became, 
with negligible ezceptionB, Board institutionB. 
The hiOf- 38. But^ in the meantime, an even more important change 

Midth« nnX had been effected in the interior organisation of village 
schools. This consisted in the framing of the rural curriculum 
and the institution of the half-time system. As far back as 
1893-94 it was recognised that, notwithstanding the many im- 
provements introduced into primary schools, the vital point of 
consulting the wants of the ryot had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered; and a movement was set cm foot to remove the delect. 
The scheme however did not become general; and, in the Re- 
solution on the Report for 1897-98, the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Densil) Ibbetson, complains of the opinion 
unanimously held by District and Educational Officers ** fliat 
if official pressure was withdrawn, the attendance at village 
schools even in the Marathi-speaJdng tracts, where education 
is generally speaking most valued, would fall off enormously, 
especially as regards the children of the cultivating classes. 
He has heard of the unpopularity of the village schools, of 
complaints against the pressure exercised, of stamped petitions 
presented to the Deputy Commissioner for permission to re- 
move a boy from school, and that attendance there is often 
regarded as a species of Oovemment hegar.^ After making 
all due allowances for the exaggeration which is never absent 
in such matters, the fact remains that before such semi-compul- 
sion can be justifiied, it behoves us to make very sure that the 
education which we thus force down more or less unwilling 
throats is suited to the needs of the people, and that their objec- 
tions to it are not based upon something better than mere ignor- 

s i. «., oompalfoiy semM ; k oorT46b 
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ance and prejudice. TLe ob|ection8 of the cultiy&ting classes to 
education for their sons, in the Central Provinces as elsewhere, 
seem to be that it disinclines them for their hereditary pursuit 
by making them aspire to be Munshis rather than to follow the 
ploughi that it unfits them for it physicaHy, by depriving them 
of the hardening effects of work in the fields at boh early age, 
and that it involves a serious loss in the deprivation of their ser- 
vices as helpers. In the Central Provinces an important step 
has already been taken towards meeting these objections, by 
prescribing a separate primary course for rural schools. The 
question whicE the Chief Commissioner would wish io suggest 
for consideration is, whether a still further advance in the same 
direction would not be advisable. What it is most desirable 
to give the son of an actual cultivator is ability to read and 
write sufficiently, a knowledge of arithmetic after native 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with 
his shop-keeper and his landlord^ some familiarity with the 
manner in which his rights and liabilities are recorded, and 
such general development of his intelligence as will result from 
the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps some simple 
object-lessons. It seems that it ought to be possible to accom- 
plish this much in half-time schools, the boys working say three 
hours a day only, which would allow of their going into the 
fields, learning their work, and becoming accustomed to the 
sun. It is true that the half-time system is already permitted 
in certain cases; but, so long as there is option in the matter, 
it is doubtful whether such a scheme can ever succeed. There 
is always opposition to be overcome from three quarters; in 
the first place, from the subordinate officials of the Education 
Department, trained up an the so-called literary curriculum and 
accustomed to fixed standards of knowledge, by which it would 
be impossible to judge a half-time school; in the second place, 
from the schoolmaster himself, who is anxious to show good 
results, and in the third place, from those malguzars and baniyas 
who desire the usual course of education for their sons. But 
patient insistence might overcome the two former, while the 
last would have to be dealt with on the circumstances of each 
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case. The most that it would be wise to do at first would he 
to establish a few such schools as an experiment." 

39. As the result of these remarks, a conference met at Jub- 
bulpore in March 1899. It included Mr. A. Monro, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. J. B. Fuller. A 
scheme was formulated, which, after tentatiTe application, was 
enforced in all primary schools. Its efFect was two-fold. On 
the one hand, the half-time system was made the rulei though 
any half-time school might contain full-timers who,, at the 
wish of their parents, attend twice a day for instruction. On 
the other hand, the highly practical curriculum was devised^ 
of which a description has already been given in Section 11, 
and which will be referred to again later on. The noTel fea- 
tures were manuscript reading, Pattoaris* papers and mahajani 
accounts. The policy thus set on foot was furthered by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Fraser, during whose CGef Commis- 
sionership rural education rapidly recoyered from the paralys- 
ing effects of the famines. 
Snmmaiy. 40. To summarise: — ^the educaiaonal data which existed 

before the formation of the province weito prac6cally negligible. 
In 1862 education became a part of the State's responsibili- 
ties. The broad policy then laid down has been maintained 
until to-day. As the territories comprising the Central Pro- 
vinces gradually settled down under British rule, it was found 
possible to introduce uniformity and organisation into primary 
schools. This resulted in a somewhat rigid system of inspec- 
tion in Government insfitutions, ^d a complicated classifica- 
tion of aided schools. While affairs wiere in this condition, 
primary education was ahnost wholly handed over to local 
bodies. The change was one of control only; outside this, not 
an iota of the educational policy was modified, till, in the last 
decade of the century, the Administration realised that per- 
haps this policy was not quite the best suited for QiB majority 
of those whom it concerned. Then came the internal re- 
oi^anisation of our schools and that reaction against ^ oram ^ 
which merged the aided in the District Council institutions. 
Two tendencies can be distinguished tliroug&out the whole 
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period. One is the general decentralisation of antKority, whichy 
as ciyilisation progressed, naturally tended to devolve more and 
more from the Civil power upon the Department and the local 
bodies. The other is the shifting of the instructional ideal 
from the standpoint of the pedagogue and of knowledge for 
its own sake to that of the pupil and of common sense. The 
schoolmaster is required to prepare his boys no longer for an 
examination but for the battle of life. 



Sectioii IV..ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

41. We have seen how the control of primary schools was Belationt of 
from the first placed on a broad biasis and apportioned to the ^neies. 
Civil authorities, the Education Department and the people. 

We have now to consider the relations of these three elements 
as they stand to-day. 

42. The Civil Authorities. — ^At the head of these is the (a) The OiTil 
Chief Commissioner ; next come the Commissioners of Divi- * 

sions, Deputy Commissioners of districts, with their Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, and finally the Tahsildars 
or Bevenue officers of sub-divisions. The Chief Commissioner 
is, in fact, the government; he is the ultimate authority in eveiy 
branch of administration — the purely executive, because he is 
the highest executive o£Scer and can even suspend a District 
Council for default in its duties, vesting its powers in any per- 
son he appoints; the financial, because he apportions the con- 
tributions to each district, and can give or withhold special 
grants for education; and the professional, because, with the 
advice of the Director, he gives the bent to educational policy. 
The Commissioner wields a financial control within narrow- 
er limits^ criticising and modifying the budgets of the Dis- 
trict Oouncils in his Division. He also exercises large, but 
vague, executive authority. " A District officer,* whether a 
Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner, is responsible for the 
state of education generally in his district, and the Educational 
Department is the instrument in his hand for carrying out this 

* Chief Oomminioner's Book OiMnlw Ko. LIV, dated the 27tli NoTembor 18S8. 
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responsibiliiy." Tlie powers of the Deputy Commissioner are 
executive. He exercises general supervision over the District 
Council and tiie Local Boards; he can suspend objectionable 
action taken by these bodies, or carry out, at their expense, any 
urgent action which they cannot perform with sufficient 
oelerily. 
(b) Tbo Edn- 43. The Education Department. — ^This is likewise subordi- 
pwtm«iit. nate to the Chief Commissioner. At its head is the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose duty it is to direct the Department 
and enforce the educational policy of ike Administration. His 
powers a)re partly executive, for the inspectorate and the staff 
of Government and Anglo- Vernacular schools are under his 
orders; partly financial, for he can make grants up to Bs. 600 
without special sanction of the Administration; but chiefly 
professional, and that in two ways, for he is the educational 
adviser of the Chief Commissioner, and, secondly, has to pass on 
in detail the orders of the Administration and see to their ful- 
filment. Under him are three Inspectors who range over very 
large circles and whose duty is mainly to organise and unify 
the work of the Deputy Inspectors. The Inspector is strictly 
a departmental oiBScer, though, of course, under the orders oi 
the Chief Commissioner and the vague control of tiie Commis- 
sioner. Banging, as he does, over several districts, he is inde- 
pendent* of the Deputy Commissioners and is thus spared the 
embarrassment of serving many masters. But he would natur- 
ally consult ike Depuly Commissioner in any scheme of magni- 
tude touching a certain diistrict, and would feel himself largely 
bound by the Deputy Commissioner's decision. The Depuly 
Inspector is the product of the Department, the servant of the 
Civil autiiorities. He is an instrument which the former has 
wrought, and now, though placing it in the hands of the Dis- 
trict officer, undertakes to keep sharp and clean ; for the appoint- 
ment, promotion, punishment^ transfer, leave (save casual 
leave) and dismissal of the Deputy Inspector rest with the 



* " There ii nothing to jnstify the iisne of direot orders, u from a raperior to a 
ibordinatet by the Depaty Commiseioner to t*^ t«-^--4.^ »»__r!i.;-# n^m^^im^^^^^ 
Book Gixookr No. XlVof the 7th Hiij 180S. 
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Department^ wliich also receives and appraises his work-state- 
mentsy judges of his results by inspection, and reports on him 
to the Deputy Commissioner. The position is slightly anoma- 
lous. As a matter of fact, however, friction over the subordi- 
nation of the Deputy Inspector is unknown. As for his powers, 
he introduces the general educational policy into schools, 
instructs tiie schoolmasters, checks registers, etc. But, since 
the Council and the Boards cannot be expected to know the 
qualifications of the many village masters under them, the 
executive powers of the Deputy Inspector in the sphere of 
appointment, promotion and degradation, are really very large 
and have recently been legally recognised. In such matters, 
the School Board and the District Council generally follow his 
advice. Friction, though rare, is not unknown ; a little tact on 
the part of the Deputy Commissioner is generally su£Scient to 
remove it. 

44. The Local Bodies. — These bodies, constituted under (e) Looa 
the Local Self-Govemment Act of 1883, may be very roughly 
compared to County Councils in England. On^ District 
Council is elected for each district; one Local Board for each 
tahsU or sub-division of a district. Within these limits 
their powers extend over the whole area, exclusive of canton- 
ments and municipal towns. They are ihe popular element 
in our Administration and contain representatives of various 
classes: — (1) Of landed proprietors. Each Local Board aiea 
is sub-divided into circles, each of which sends one head man, 
elected by all the head men of the villages in that circle. . 
Each Local Board again sends at least two representatives, who 
are elected by the Local Board members and half of whom 
must be head men, to sit on the Council. (2) Of trade and 
the professions. The number of these members is fixed by the 
Commissioner; and the electing body is enrolled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and (in the case of the Council) must consist of 
persons resident in areas outside the Council's powers. (3) 
Of the Government. Though official control over Local Bodies is 
to be exercised from without and not from within (hence offi- 
cers of higher standing do not sit on them), the administrating 
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power in India looms so large that it must haTe its lepiesenta- 
tives. These may not exoeed one-third of the total number of 
members; they are nominees sanctioned by the Chief Ck)m- 
missioner; they are not all necessarily^ or even nsnally, 
officials; but we find Tahsildars on Boards, and generally an 
Assistant or an Extra- Assistant Commissioner on Councils. A 
member elected in any of these ways retains his office f6r three 
years and is then eligible for re-election. He receives no pay 
even if an office bearer; but he may sometimes draw travelling 
expenses. 

46. To the bodies thus constituted is entrusted (with certain 
reservations) the maintenance of minor roads, of schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, rest-houses, serais» plantations, 
cattle-pounds and ferries. 

46. In the performance of these functions, the relation of 
the Boards to the Council is one of subordination, especially 
in financial matters. The attitude of the Council is one of 
consultation and control; that of the Boards is executive, the 
limit of its powers of expenditure being fixed by the Council. 
Yet the Council may interfere, reversing (by a majority of 
two-thirds of its number) any resolution of the Board, or en- 
forcing the accomplishment of neglected duties. The more 
precise definition of relative powers varies locally, the higher 
body delegating more or less of its authorily to the lower. 
To facilitate the special administration of schools, a School 
Board is attached to each Council, and holds towards it loosely 
the same relationship in educational matters for the district 
which each Local Board holds for general (including educa- 
tional) matters for the tahsiL The School Board consists of 
such Council members as have special interest in education; 
outsiders who are likely to give useful advice may also be 
appointed to ait on it. The election of members and the nomi- 
nation of a Secretary are in Che hands of ihe Council, subject 
to the Deputy Commissioner's veto. All questions relating 
to the appointment, promotion, reduction, suspension and dis- 
missal of masters are in the first instance decided by the School 
Board. Its proceedings are then laid before the next meeting 
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of tbe Counoily and it is open to any member present to niie 
a question as to any action taken by the School Board. II 
no such question is raised, the action taken is deemed to ha^e 
been ratified by the Council. 

47. In 1862, village schools had been placed primarily 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner and his 
subordinates. When, in 1885, the local bodies became the 
chief controlling agency, the District Councils were placed 
practically in the same position in respect to education as had 
hitherto been held by the Deputy Commissioner. But their 
powers are strictly limited by the authorily of the civil and 
the educational officers. In dictating the educational policy, 
the Council has no voice; it must simply follow out the curri- 
cula prescribed by the Administration, the enforcement of 
which is the task of the Department. It frames its own bud- 
get, subject to the control of the Commissioner and to the 
general instructions issued by the Chief Commissioner. It 
can appoint, transfer, grant leave to, suspend, fine, reduce or 
dismiss any teacher in its schools. But its executive powers^ 
in dealing with the staff are subject to supervision by the 
Deputy Commissioner; and similar powers, parallel with those 
of the Council, are (since March 20th, 1903) wielded by the 
Department. This arrangement, though complicated, may be 
expected to run smoothly; because Councils generally recognise 
the superior opportunities and competence of judging school- 
masters which are enjoyed by Inspectors and Depuly Inspect- 
ors. The construction and maintenance of buildings generally 
rests with the Local Boards. Matters of detail touching each 
school are in ike hands of the School Committee, a body which 
has already been generally described, but whose precise powers 
must now be defined. 

48. A committee is attached to each school (for its com- School 
position see paragraph 7). Its members are appointed by the ""***^* 
Local Board in whose area the village lies, but subject to the 
approval of the Council and the Deputy Commissioner. In 
practice, the Inspector, the Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector 
often have to make appointments themselves; nor do the Local 
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Boards object, since these officers are able, by personal inspec- 
tion, to see what is required and to supply it on the spot. 
The duties of the Committee are:-— (1) To visit the school 
collectively at least once a month, recording their proceedings 
in a book, and individually at least once a week. Meetings 
are fairly regular and offer a useful opportunity for disposing 
of miscellaneous business. Individual visits, intended to en- 
sure that masters are doing their work properly and that regis- 
ters are not cooked, are very irregular (often less in number 
than the meetings) and very ineffective, because many of the 
members are illiterate and sometimes uninterested. (2) To 
secure regularity of attendance, enforce discipline, assess fees 
in accordance with the fee-rules and check and sign the ex- 
penditure of fee-receipts. The success attained as reg^ards 
attendance and discipline depends on the Committee's attitude 
towards education, which may be one of enthusiasm, toleration 
or hostility. The checking of fees is almost invariably well 
discharged, their assessment generally so, but with a bias 
towards leniency and (but this is the exception) favouritism 
towards children of its own members. (3) To report irregulari- 
ties, want of accommodation, etc., to the Local Boards. In 
practice, these duties are more effectively performed by the 
Deputy Inspectors. (4) To grant casual leave not exceeding 
three days to schoolmasters, the fact being reported to the 
Deputy Inspector. The construction and repair of buildings 
might well be added as a fifth function, though no recognised 
part of the Committee's work (see paragraph 76). The per- 
sonnel (and witii it the value) of these Committees varies im- 
mensely; one will comprise native gentlemen of wealth, posi- 
tion, title and education; another (in more backward parts) 
will consist of unlettered yokels who can barely sign the fee- 
register. On the whole, they perform their work well; but 
they require to be looked after by inspecting officers. 
LomI Bowrd 49. It remains to mention the work of Local Board Members 
(the head men whose election was mentioned above). Each 
is supposed to visit and supervise the schools lying within the 
circle which he represents. Some are very negligent; and, 
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■aye when tKe school is sitoated in the member's Tillage, their 
inflnence is not generally large. 

60. There are, of course, a few schools in rural tracts still Sammwj. 
aided on the fixed grant system. These are rural primary 
schools managed by societies. But their number is insignifi- 
cant. There are also girls' schools, which are now imder the 

sole management of the Department; and the district of Mandla 
has no (Council of its own. But the great mass of rural schools 
consists of District Council schools, which are administered 
on the plan above described. The ultimate authority in all 
things is the Chief Commissioner. The actual executive is 
the District Council. But from the former proceed two official 
hierarchies which control the latter. Of these, the Civil 
authority (of which the lowest grades that we need here con- 
sider are the Tahsildar and his Assistant) exercises general su- 
pervision over the Council and the Boards and is responsible for 
the rtate of education. The Department, down to the Deputy 
Inspector, has joint power of punishment with the Council, and 
absolute power touching the interior economy of the school 
(since the school committee is bound by detailed rule and the 
orders of inspecting officers). The village schoolmaster, trained 
by the Department and appointed by the Council, depends for 
his promotion, degradation or dismissal, upon both these bodies. 
From the judgment of the Council he can appeal to the Deputy 
Commissioner, from that of the Depnty Inspector to the 
Council, from that of the Inspector to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

61. So much for general administration. It remains to ^Pj^i^^'^f^ 
treat of the question of finance. tiiot Foad. 

62. It may be generally laid down that officers of the Edu- 
cation Department (together with the Departmental schools. 
High and Collegiate scholarships and most fixed grants) are 
paid direct from the Provincial Revenues; Municipal schools are 
supported by Municipal Punds, and District Council schools by 
District Funds. We are here concerned with the last. What, 
then, is the difference between Provincial Bevenues and District 
Funds P The former consist of the produce of the various 
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forms of taxation, the principal of which is the land reyenue. 
They are credited to a single account and, after apportionment 
by the Government of India, are administered by the Local 
Government. The District Fund, on the other hand, is made up 
from three sources : — (1) The education cess of two per cent, 
calculated on the land revenue and collected together with the 
revenue, but credited to a different account; (2) the road cess 
of three per cent.; (3) miscellaneous receipts from pounds, 
ferries, auction sales^ fruit, subscriptions, etc. The money 
raised under these heads is credited into the local Treasury to 
the account of the District Fund. This fund is administered by 
the District CoTmcil, purely for local purposes, cheques being 
drawn on the Treasury as sums are required for disbursement. 

63. The District Fund, being insu£Bdient for the various 
works in charge of the Councils, is reinforced by a grant from 
Provincial Revenues. The amount of the grant differs for eaoh 
district according to its circumstances and requirements. 
Once in three years a budget estimate is framed by each 
Deputy Commissioner in consultation with the District CoimciL 
The income and the expenditure are based on the actuals for 
the past three years, modified by any circumstances likely to 
arise in the current year. This estimate is submitted to the 
Commissioner and forwarded by him, through the Comptroller, 
to the Chief Commissioner, who then fixes the total of the pro* 
vincial grant-in-aid, and its apportionment to the different 
district funds for the next three years. 

64. Hence the District Fund finally consists of receipts 
under the three heads mentioned above, plus the contribution 
from Provincial Revenues. The next consideration is: What 
amount of this fund is expended by the Council upon educa- 
tion P The limit of expenditure on education was originaHy 
fixed at the total of the education cess, fees, subscriptions, and 
a portion of the Government contribution ear-marked for that 
purpose. If the sum actually expended fell short of this in 
any year, the balance was added in for calculating the possible 
maximum expenditure in succeeding years. In 1896* oontri- 

' • Ofalef Oommiisiootf'i No. 7188, dated SOtii September 1805. 
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butions ear-marked for speoial purposes were abolished; und 
a single contribution from Provincial Bevenues was sanctioned 
for a term of three years. The arbitrary limit to total expendi- 
ture on education was also abolished, and the duty of seeing that 
the income of the District Fund was suitably allotted to the 
different objects for which it was raised was placed upon Com- 
missioners. After the famines of 1897 and 1900, the financial 
dislocation of the past few years and certain contradictions in 
the instructions issued, called for a new ruling. This was 
made in 1901* and was as follows : — General control over tiie 
matter still rested with the Commissioners, who were to see 
that the claims of primary education were not neglected, but at 
the same time must not suffer the Councils to divert to this 
object more money than could be spared from other necessary 
objects of expenditure. A standard estimate was, Eowevery laid 
down by the Chief Commissdoner, who desired that expenditure 
on education should be taken at a figure not lower than tiie sum 
of the school cess, the Government contribution made m 1895- 
96 for education in each dislarict^ and estimated receipts from 
subscriptions. It may seem curious {hat^ in this computation, 
fees are omitted; this point will be treated of presently. In 
1895 the total contribution made from Provincial Revenues to 
all District Funds amounted toSs. 1,14,659, of which Bs. 94,760 
was allotted for the maintenance of schools, etc. Taking now 
a single district (Jubbulpore, which has an area of 3,912 square 
miles and a population of 680,585)^ we find that it received Bs. 
4,160 of the Government contribution, the whole of which was 
to be expended on education. Bemembering this datum, let us 
now consider the budget estimate of the Jubbulpore District 
Fund for any one of the three years 1903 to 1906. It is here 
appended. 

• Chief Ccmmlsiioner'i No. 886$, dated 80th Aiigiut 1901. 
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Budget Estimate of the Juhhulpore Dutrict Fund for any one 
of the three years 1903 to 1906. 



Bzpenditozo. 



1. Local £t0Mptt. 
Ombm— 

Boftdoew • 

Bdnoatifia mu • • 

IfinotillaiMWiM Looal Beceipto— 

Intorert • • • 



Police {Un rooeipti from 
Cattle poandt) 



Bdooation (f.i^ 
tioBi, etc.) 



•nlMMrip* 



3f edieU (txom difpeaiariee, 
eto.) • • . • 

Seientifio end other Minor 
Depertmente • • 

Beoeipte in eld of enperen- 
nnation end oompaeaionete 
elloweneee (to Connoil'e 
■ervnnte, etc.) • 

Mieoelleneom 

OiTilworke • • 

8. QfmMbuHoM firom^ 

ProTinciel Berennee • 

Other boarde (for maintea- 
anoe of Tonga DAk) 

Total 



Be. 

28,000 
18,605 



15,000 

800 

W 

855 



4,750 
6,474 



Befnndeand drawbaoka (in oaae 
of eioeee reelieation) • • 

Adminiitratioii • • • 

Polioe (for maoagement of 
ponnde) • • • • 

Bdnoation • • • • 



tfedical (for Diepeniariee, Yao- 

oination« Village Sanitation 
and Contribntion to Lady 
Dnif erin Fnnd) • • 

Seientifio and other Minor De- 

Sarimente (for Veterinary 
iepeneariee, Arborienltnre 
and Statistioa) • • • 

Saperannnation and Pension 
(for Coonoil'e aerrante) • 

Stationery and Printing • 

MiaoeUaneoofl • • • 

(}iTil Works • • • • 

Contribntion to Prorinoial Be- 



77,064 



Contribution to other Boarda 



TOTAIi 



Ba. 

10 
8,405 

7,865 
27,100 



6,820 



2,850 

805 
500 
800 

17,884 

12,895 



77,064 



The figures require a word of explanation. It appears at 
first sight that the contribution to Froyincial Revenues far ex- 
ceeds what is received from that sourcci and that the Council, in- 
stead of being aided, is deprived of some of its legitimate 
income. This is not so ; and the explanation is that this contri- 
bution is paid for the maintenance of roads which have now 
been ^'provincialised/' i.e., placed under the Publio Works 
Department and maintained from Provincial Bevenues, but for 
which the Councdl was previously responsible. This, then, is 
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merely an adjustment of accounts. ^Ihe next point to notice 
is that the preiBcribed minimum expenditure on education would 

be:— 

Bs. 
EdYUsaUon 06H • • • • • ^^^ 
Income from BubsoriptionB, eto. 
Proyioolal oontribntum ear-marked for edaoaiion 
in 1896 

ToffAK • 88,126 

The estimated expenditure exceeds this by Bs. 3,976. In 

the same way, the toted minimum for all District Councils 

in the province is: — 

Re. 

Bdncationeeis 1,88,016 

Income from eabscripiionfl, etc. • • • 7,417 
ProTincial oontribntion ear-marked for edncation 
in 1896 94^780 

To iL • 2,90,198 

The estimated expenditure is Bs. 3,76,065. 

66. This budget estimate* compiled by tiie Deputy Commis* Procedure 
sioner and the Council, is sent in the above form to the Com- BaSgat ' 
missioner, who sees that general principles are maintained and 
local wants neither neglected nor exaggerated. It then 
goes to the Comptroller, by whom it is consolidated with the 
other District Fund estimates, all of which are then sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner. The reason why the esS- 
mated expenditure on education so largely exceeds the mini- 
mum is that, in 1902, the Chief Commissioner laid down,t on 
the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
sum of Bs. 3,76,056 as the proper annual expenditure on that 
object for the next period of tiiree years, and promised addi- 
tional contribution from Provincial Bevenues to provide the 
means. Previously, expenditure had only slightly exceeded 
the miuimum allowable. 

66. This point shows that the Department is not with- BciMrtmcftUl 
out voice in the matter of finance. The Deputy Inspector Badget. 

• It mnat be remembered that this ia a skeleton budget, fzamed triennUlly with 
a Tieir to enftblinp the Chief Comminioiier to apportion the oontributionn. The 
annnal budget, whioh is the aotoal working budget referred to in parsgraph 57, ie 
flnalW sanotioned by the Commissioiier, save where the Deputy Commiseioiier ia a 
■lember of the Dieniot Oouneil' 

t Chief Commieaioner's No. 7587, dated the.2l8t August 1902, 
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forwards through the Inspector to the CoTincili before the an* 
nual Budget is made np, a statement of the reqiurements 
of District Council schools for the ensudng year. The Coun- 
cil takes this statement into cansideratfon, and sends it^ 
along with the Budget^ to the Deputy Commissioner. This 
budget is finally sanctioned by the Commissioner, who considers 
the educational requirements along with the other wants of each 
district. 
2*c^ca' *^* ^^^^ *^ annual budget has been sanctioned by the 

^Epraditue Commissioner, the District Council knows its position for the 
next year, and can set to work to spend its money on the con- 
dition that the amount shown against the various (major) 
heads catalogued above may not be exceeded without the Com- 
missioner's sanction. The total amount available for education 
is expended solely on Council schools (which are almost all Ver- 
nacular middle or primary boys' schools), their buildings, their 
furniture, and their staff.* For special purposes (such as the 
conversion of aided schools in 1902), special grants are given 
from Provincial Eevenues. The details of expenditure are here 
shown — 

Details of Budget for the Expenditure of Rs. 27J00 under 

head Education, in the Juhbulpore District for the 

year 1903-04. 

Ri. 

Salaries of matters ^^'9«5 

Ditto senrarits J8^ 

Contingencies 740 

Furniture and apparatus o60 

Repairs of school buildings . • . . 1,248 

Construction of new buildings . . . • 4,902 
Inspection (♦.#., pay of Education clerk attached to 

office of Deputy inspector) . . • • 120 
Cost of scheme for training teachers (».«., employ- 
ment of substitutes for masters under training) . 80 

Middle school scholarships 770 

Technical sohokrships JoO 

Agricultural scholarships 100 

Misoellaiieous ^ 

Margin allowed "^ 

Total . 27,100 



• Middle Mhool scholawhips are also paid from this source ; but they are prac- 
tically conftned to candidates from District Oounwl primary schools. 
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NatanJly, the bulk of the Ba 27^00 goes to the salaries ci 
village schoolmastersy who are paid as follows: — The pay 
bills are made by the Council or by the Deputy Inspector 
(only if the Council maintains a special clerk for that purpose 
?n his office). In the former (and more usual) case, data for 
alterations in salary have been forwarded by the Deputy In- 
spector to the Council by the end of the previous month. The 
Secretary of the Council signs the bills and makes out cheques 
(one for each tahsU) upon the Treasuiy, which are handed over 
to the District Superintendent of Police. The cheques are 
cashed and the money distributed over the district by the 
Police/ who return forms of receipt dtdy signed to be filed 
in the District Council's (rarely the Deputy Inspector's) office. 

68. There is another item of educational income which is Teei. 
not shown in the above scheme. The curious fact has already 
been noted that fees no longer form an asset in the District 
Fond. The reason is that, whereas in all other Departmental 
and Board schools fees are regularly credited into the Trea-> 
swyi in District Council Yemacular schools (middle and 
primary) they are administered solely by the school committee 
which spends them on supplementing a monitor's pay, petty 
repairs, upkeep of the garden, etc. The item of Bs. 300, then, 
shown against iiLoome from education, represents only sub- 
scriptions and proceeds from sales of school furniture, etc. The 
only case in which this heading would include lees is when 
District Councils manage Anglo-Yemacular middle schools. 
Such cases exist, but are very rare. Pees, then, do not appear 
as an item of income in the District Fund. They are separately 
administered. The rates payable in Vernacular Board schools 
(already given in paragraph 26) are as follows : — 

Middle Primary 
olAMes. oUases. 

lit grade— Annual income eatimaied not to exoead Ba. 860 • 2 annas. 1 anna. 

2nd do. Do. do. do. „ 2,000 • 4 „ 2annaa. 

8rd do. Do. do. to exceed „ ^000 • 2 Be. S », 

* These duties of the Police were objected to in the eyidence before the Police 
Oommission. There is no donbt they laj an extra bnrden on the Police. At the 
moment of writing, a new scheme for payment through the post-offlce is being 
worked out. 
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Children of parents whose income is below Bs. 120 a year 
are charged only half an anna* in mral schools; and free pupils 
may be admitted up to a maximum of 10 per cent, of the num* 
ber enrolled, provided the parents' incomes do not exceed 
Rs. 76. If it is deemed desirable to exceed the limit of free 
pupils in any locality or village, the Director's sanction is re* 
quired. Bates are assessed by the committee, but require care* 
f al checking by inspecting officers. They are payable in ad« 
vance before the tenth day of each montL This rule, however, 
is not adhered to, and payments are often in heavy arrears, 
committees requiring to be backed up by inspecting officers 
in their collection, which is carefully entered in the attendance 
register. A separate account book is also kept, showing items 
of expenditure, and is signed by committee-members and tour- 
ing officers. The amount of fees collected in 1902-03 in the 
District (Council schools of the Jubbulpore District was 
Bs. 3,059 — an item which does not appear in the District ISmd 
nor in any other ftmd, but which is used solely for educational 
purposes and is shown in the returns of expenditure. 

69. Such are the principles of administration and finance 
in District Council schools. It must again be remembered that 
there are also a few rural aided schools under the management 
of societies, and supported partly by the societies' funds» partly 
by direct grants from Provincial Bevenues. With these the 
case is quite difEerent; but they form a negligible quantity* 
There are likewise a very few Departmental primary schools^ 
and a large number of Municipal branch schools and aided 
schools in towns. The maintenance of these, too, is from 
sources other than the District Fund. 

60. Finally, a statement is appended showing the various 
sources from which expenditure is made, the proportion of the 
District Fund to other items, and the objects on which expen- 
diture from each source principally falls. The year taken is 
1901-02, when the total expenditure on education was 
Bs. Ilol0,972. The District Fund, as here shown, includes the 
oess and other local* funds plii« the ordinary Provincial contribu- 
tion. The sum given as Provincial Bevenues contains the entire 
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direct expenditure by Ooyernmenty together with any tpeeial 
grants made to local bodies or societies. 

Scureei of Educational Expenditure in ike Central Province* 
during the year 1901^2. 

Frorinoial BeTexmefl • • • 8,88^ Covering total ooet of DireotioB. 

almost total cost of Intpectioii, and 

oontribatiaff in proportioa to all 

other branonee. 
DistrioiFiuid • . . • 8^179 Of whioli the neat balk is spent on 

primary edaoation. 
If nnioipal Fund • • • • 88^068 Of whioh the great bnlk ie spent on 

Anglo-Yemaonlar middle schools. 
Feet • • • • • • 1,41^ Mostly drawn from and expended on 

Anglo-Vemacnlar middle schools. 
Other soaroes • • • • 1,57,416 Ofwhichhalfis expended on primary 

schools, the othor half Tarionsly 

distributed. 
EcTenna, oess and funds raised and 79,693 More than half of which is expended 
expended in NatiTe States. on primary schools, the other half 

yanonsly distributed. 

Total •zpenditnre from all sonroea 11,10,972 



Sectioa V.^GENBSIS OF A SCHOOL AND ATTENDANCE. 

61. It has already l)een indicated in paragraph 38 that Attitude of 
schools in the Central Provinces are not always popiQar insti- to{^£^ ^ 
tutions. The people are backward and almost wholly s^i<3nl- J|J^J[2^^ 
Vural. Many of thenii even when not aborigines, belong to 
castes which are not nsnally reckoned as having any need of, 
or claim to, education. These latter, so far from wishing to 
improve their position by acquiring a modicum of knowledge, 
gienerally resent having the privilege forced upon them; while 
the higher castes regard any attempt to instruct the lower, at 
worst as an infringement of 'their own rights, at best as a piece 
of harmless lunacy on the part of Gbvemment. Those higher 
castes themselves often despise the advantages of lesjuing. 
" In Oudh and the North-Westem Provinces,'* writes Mr. C. 
A. B. Browning"!^ ** the intellectual condition of the people is 
very difEerent (from what it is in the Central Provinces). 
There are in those provinces whole classes of the community 
in whose houses education is as much the fashion as in England, 

* He was well acquainted with each of the proTlnoes hero ooatraated. 
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find who would receiye home education were Government 
schools withdrawn. As regards educatioui the great distinc- 
tion between the people of the Central Provinces and of the 
more advanced parts of India is that there are no classes amongst 
whom education has descended from father to son. Even 
among the rich, ignorance is not considered discreditable." 
These words, written twenty years ago, are less applicable in 
the present time, nor must they be taken as implying (either 
then or now) that education is universally unpopular. Among 
the Banias, indeed, it is regarded as an essential.* A whoie 
village will show itself anxious to patronise the school of a; 
popular and trustworthy teacher, if only with a view to keeping 
their children quiet and out of mischief for a part of the day. 
Many individuals display praiseworthy interest^ a few even 
self-denyiog generosily, in the cause of education. English 
instruction is now eagerly sought after as opening a road to 
employment. But vernacular education does not ofEer the 
same material attractions; and the vernacular school, especially 
in the less civilised tracts, is still often regarded with indifier- 
enoe, suspicion or hostilily. 

Boliooli 62. How comes it then that primary schools are started f 

the Gorern- and how is attendance in them maintained? 

Sltpeopls!^^ ^* Schools are either implanted by the Government or in- 
itiated and fostered by the people till Government takes oyer 
their support. Government (now District Council) schools, set 
up long ago (sometimes in the face of unpopularity) in all the 
larger central villages, are now looked upon by the people as 
an established fact and are either tolerated or appreciated. 
The aid of the landlord, at first grudgingly extended to the 
Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector, is now freely given; and 
attendance even if '' regarded as a species of Government 
begar " is now secured with less difficulty. 

64. On the other hand, there are schools initiated by the 
people. These are either indigenous or venture schools. Be- 
ference has already been made to the old indigenous iype of 

• tfemben of this oatie u« often ignorant of Hindi, bnt know Gnsavditi or 
Mtfinri. 
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school (paragraphs 33, 34 and 36). These, as found at the 
time when we firet entered upon the country, generally taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic. As the study of these languages decayed, 
the Temaculars took their place and the grant rules encouraged 
the masters to assimilate their curricula more and more to 
that sanctioned by CEovemment. "Venture" schools (t.e., 
schools privately started by masters as a speculation) took ad- 
vantage of the regulations; and their typical history may thus 
be traced : first, an unaided school is started, which, gradually 
approximating to prescribed methods, becomes (second) result- 
aided; third, iif the school earns sufficient grant to justify ittf 
existence, it is raised to the status of a combined system school 
(paragraph 36) ; fourth and last, if it is seen to fill a distinct 
want it is adopted as a Board school. Besiili-aided and com- 
bined system schools are now a thing of the past; so that this 
process of evolution is no longer possible — ^a fact which must 
be regarded as a set-oS against the admitted advantages of the 
abolition of an otherwise undesirable system. Under that 
system schools were encouraged to establish themselves; the 
various stages through which the institution progressed formed 
b suffioient liest of its stability; unpopular or ill-managed 
schools died a natural death, being unable to support them- 
selves; only the fittest survived. Moreover, the cost to Govern- 
ment during the long probationary period was comparatirely 
small. 

65. It is almost too soon to say how the new regulationfl will Altmtiaii of 

oonoitioiui 

opei^ate. The venture or unaided school will spring full armed, dae to tbo 
and without intermediate stages^ into the District C!ouncil th^^u^^ 
school. If, with a view to testing the school's chance of per- ** *" 
manence, the unaided period be prolonged, the strain upon the 
generosity of the malguiear or the self-denial dt the master may 
prove too strong. If, on the other hand« the school be suddenly 
turned into a Board school, it may be found that the District 
Fund is saddled with the whole cost of an inefficient and un- 
popular institution, while the pieople will be more and more 
encouraged to look for support not to themselves but to the 
Government. Watchfulness on the part of inspecting officers 
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may, it is hoped, minimiae fhese aifficolties, irliicE after all, 
are far outweighed by the adyantages in the way of increased 
efficiency and disconragement of cram, which the abolition 
of the result system ought to secure. 

66. Indeed, when we come to look at figures, it would at 
first seem as though that systenitf abolished only in 1902, had in 
its later stages failed to encourage the growth of new schools, 
and that no argument whatever could be urged for iU retention. 
Since 1896, the number of primary schools in the proTinoes 
has increased by fourteen only, that of scholars by 7,601* Such 
a record appears to suggest that the limit of children who can 
be brought under instruction was reached long ago. This, 
howeyer, is fallacious. To suppose that only eight per cent, 
of the children of a school-going age are really amenable to edu- 
cation is absurd. SinoiB that year, too^ famine has checked 
the natural development of schools. Moreover^ progress, 
though slow, is assured. At the last census 327,486 persons 
in the provinces were returned as literate as against 256,911 in 
1891 and 161^310 in 1881 ; while the percentage of males (in 
British districts) who could read and write had risen in the 
last decade from a little over four to nearly six.* It is a 
matter of fact that new schools do arise started by the people. 
It would be surprising if it were otherwise. There is bui one 
school for every forty-one square miles of British territory or 
for every sixteen villages.t There is great diversity between 
the educational proclivities of different districts, Nagpur send- 
ing 13 * 3 per cent, of its available children to school, Sambal* 
pur only 3*4. The gradual march of civilisation is bound to 
result Jin a certAin levelling up, whdoh will mean a vasit increase 
of pupils in bat^kward districts. 
Asmieiein- ' 67. What, then, are the circumstances under which new 
nitftiii^ of schools, when not directly implanted by Government, are started 
ii«wi|fiT»to ^^ ^^.^ likely to be started? The impulse seldom originates 

with the lower orders; it is given by the leading spirits of the 

I — • 

• Oemiis of Indift. 1901, Vol. Xm, piSM 8S MidSAi 
f Ibid pttff^SS. 
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village or by the malguzar. The former will band togefher 
quietly and anostentatioiiBly, subscribe for a master (the pay 
given in such oases is almost always five rupees a month), and 
place their sons under his care. If the smaller tenantry of 
the village desire to send their children also, they are dA liberty 
to do so. The master is generally uncertificated, but has passed 
the Primary Examination* The class meets in some open 
verandah. Punctuality and method are conspicuous by their 
absence; so, at times, is the master; but the boys, even when 
his back is tumedi are wonderfully well behaved and in- 
dustrious, their eyes glued on their books (generally tbe easiest 
of the prescribed Beaders) and their mouths loudly intoning 
the lesson which thus becomes committed to memory. The 
motive underlying these indigenous and methodless schools 
is ft real desire on the part of the parents to have their children 
instructed. The reason why they do not send them to £he 
nearest Board school may be one of several. The Board school 
may be really inaccessible; or, though it may be only a mile 
or two away, some stream, swollen in the rains, may render 
attendance irregular; or a woody hill intervenes filling the 
anxious mothers with fears of tigers, panthers, and other 
noxious beasts. Sometimes pure indulgence of the children's 
lasiness, or dislike to let them out of sights renders the parents 
obdurate against sending them even one mile to school. I 
have found this especially the case in the district of Nimar, 
where veiy few boys attend Board schools not immediately 
situated in their own villages. This by no means implies that 
the boys go uneducated. For, while the percentage of children 
at school to those of « school-going age in that district is only 
9 .'8^ the proportion (11 :2) of male Uterafes to the male popu* 
lation is the highest in the province.* Sometimes disappro- 
val of the prescribed curriculum is pleaded as a reason for open- 
ing a private school. But this is never bai)ked by serious rea- 
sons and generally covers a real but less presentable objecfion» 

* Tlie raMon for the dUorepuioy is two-fold, being pftrtW the exiiteaoe ol 
home-edaoAlioii md perilj the uMer iMeiioe of firla' ichoohi outside the towas of 
KhMidws end Bnrhaopiir. 
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such aa & constitutional dislike to subject their cliildren to the 
bonds of pnnctualiiy and discipline, unpopularity (deserved 
or not) of the Board schoolmaster, or some local quarrel. It 
is curious how surreptitiously these little^ schools are often 
started ; I have sometimes come across them purely by accident, 
the Deputy Inspector being imaware of their existence. It 
might be thought that a fear of the school becoming a Board 
institution is at the bottom of this clandestine procedure; but 
the promoters show no objection to having their school regis- 
tered and informally visited by the Deputy Inspector, and are 
generally glad enough if €he Council steps in and relieves them 
of the expense. An ill-defined dislike of inteifercnoe in the 
first instance is a more probable explanation. 

68. Next as to schools started by malguzars. In Ihese cases 
the teacher is often really a private tutor, who instructs the 
landlord's children and those of one or two others of his privi- 
leged friends. It must not be supposed that all malguzars keep 
such tutors; many are content to send their sons to the Board 
schools ; Bome to Iheir own detriment are callous towards educa- 
tion, and a few are hostile. When such a man suddenly awakes 
to his responsibilities and engages a teacher (always supposing 
there is no school situated in his village) the motive is generally 
to be sought in the old adage— 

When land is gone and money'e ipentf 
Then learning is most exoelleni 

The ruined malguzar determines to confer on his children the 
boon which, had he possessed it, might have saved his own for- 
tune ; or at least to fit them intellectually for a career which 
may save them from poverty. He is generally anxious to have 
his school turned into a Board school, whereby he reaps a 
double advantage — ^free education for his children and the 
reputation of a public-spirited supporter of schools. When his 
children have done their schooling, his seal for education cools 
down perceptibly; but the school, onoe started and regarded (as 
all Board schools are) as a Government institution, stands a good 
chance of surviving. Other malguzars atart schools with a 
view to gaining the good opinion of the powers that be, forward* 
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ing their ambitious and perhaps earning a minor title. The 
motive may be a mixed one ; but the result none the less {•ood. 
Nor mnrt these remarks be regarded as cynical. There are 
many families of honest and well-meaning malguzars who, even 
if they are not themselyes convinced that education is an un- 
mixed blessing, are yet anxious to carry out the wishes of 
Qoyernment concerning instruction. But schools are generally 
established facts in l^e Tillages of these; and we are concerned 
here with the smaller Tillages not yet possessing Board schools. 

69. Other agencies are sometimes responsible for the initia- 
tion of schools. The subordinate police or forest officials, when 
they find themselTes in a Tillage with no facilities for education, 
will perhaps realise that it would be cheaper and more sa&fao- 
tory if their children, who look to follow in their foot-steps, 
could go to school on the spot, instead of being sent to friends 
or relatiTSs in the nearest town. They interest the leading 
men of the Tillage in the scheme. The usual teacher is en- 
gaged on Atc rupees. Next comes a request to the Inspector 
or the Deputy Inspector to Tisit the place, which is equiTalent 
to an application for haTing the priTate school taken up by 
the District Council. 

70. So much for the process of starting new institutions. OonTefsion of 
Those which are fairly efficient and giTC promise of stability B^li^floScoli. 
are recommended by the Deputy Inspector to the District Coun- 
cil, which, if funds permit, sends on the application through 

the Deputy Commissioner to the Inspector. Should both of 
these officers agree to the desirability of the scheme, the school 
becomes a Board school, the Inspector reporting the fact to the 
Director. If no funds are to hand for an additional institution 
the master and properties of an already existing school which 
is ill-attended and unappreciated are sometimes moTed bodily 
to the more promising locality. Side by side with this^ OoTcm- 
ment continues to sanction from time to time special grants for 
the opening of new Board schools in backward districts. Suit- 
able Tillages are proposed by the Deputy Inspector (those in 
which the people haTS declared a wish for education or haTe 
started a priTate school being preferred) ; and the proposals bxq 
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]aii, aa usual, before the Deputy CommiBsioner and the In* 
•peotor. 

wS^iLitj '^^* •^* ^^^ •^^^ above that the desire for schools originates 
•{•dvoation. with the better classes; it is not shared by the smaller culti- 
vators and the labourers. But since these two latter classes 
form the bulk of the population, it may be asked how attend* 
anoe is secured. Though the words above quoted of Mr. C. IL 
B. Browning are not so applicable now as they were when he 
wrote them twenty yeaors ago, and though large actions of the 
people have begun to evince a real interest in educaticmy yet a 
certain antipatiiy still persists among those whose condition 
renders them less likely to reap and to appreciate the beniefits 
of knowledge. The reasons underlying this antipathy were 
detailed in paragraph 38, in words written by the Chief Com- 
missioner only five years ago. Among the principal were the 
apparent uselessness of the instruction imparted, loss of time, 
and the disabilities for an active after-life which are imposed 
by a sedentary youth. The new rural curriculum and the half- 
time system aim at meeting these objections. Other valid 
objections are the payment of fees and the purchase of books 
and slates; but these difficulties can generally be surmounted 
by exemption under the fee-rules and the supply of necessaries 
to poor children from the fee-receipts. Still, the hereditary 
bias towards a comfortable state of ignorance, and the power of 
custom, remain potent factors. Often, in the course of an in- 
spection, a parent will verbally apply for having his son (aged, 
perhaps, seven) removed from the roll even of half-timers, in 
order that he may tend cattie all day. And one of the common- 
est forms of anonymous complaint against a master is that he 
receives bribes for striking names of unwilling attendants ofE 
the registers. So far as one can judge, the children rather li£e 
school than otherwise ; resistance emanates from the parents. 
Vmim^ 72. There has been no legislation on the subject of educa- 

tion in the Central Provinces. There is no law nor any explicit 
order enforcing attendance at school. In some dis&icts and 
among certain classes, none is required; but there is still a con- 
siderable percentage of pupils who would cease to Uttend Che 
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moment that the legitimate means of securing attendance ceas- 
ed to be nsed. ** By legitimate means/' wrote Mr. Thompson, 
** I nndersiand the countenance and helpful attitude of the dis- 
trict officer, visits and advice of the Tahsildars, an active com- 
mittee, a good Zillah (Deputy) Inspector and a good master. 
These influences, in my experience, have seldom or never failed 
to secure good attendance in a boys' school. The school in 
which attendance is secured may, indeed, for a time be un- 
popular; but when the parents see that their children are 
passed quickly through from class to dass and have benefited 
by the ins&uction, as they generally do when attendance is 
regular, ^ey come to regard it in quite a different light/' This 
is asmuchas to say that, when a school is firstopened, mild com- 
pulsion is required to break through the passive opposition of the 
people; when once that opposition has disappeared, voluntary 
attendance is the rule rather than the exception. Such attend- 
ance, however, does not spring solely from a desire for edu- 
cation. There is the ever-present feeling that schools are an 
institution of the Government, and must therefore be supported. 
District Officers and Inspectors, Tahsildars and Depuly Inspec- 
tors lose no opportunity of verbally impressing upon the people 
the advantages of instruction; the parents of absentees are 
called together and exhorted to send their children regularly to 
school. The village watdunaui or kotwar, has, as part of his 
duty, to aid the master by conducting truants to school, and 
generally securing attendance. The influence of a good maU 
guzar or a good committee cannot be overestimated. But great- 
est of all is that of a good master, whose social qualities recom- 
mend him to the parents and gain their confidence, and whose 
treatment of the children errs on the side neither of laxity nor 
of harshness. 

73. A word is required regarding the attendance of children Attendsnos 
sprung from low castes. Early in the history of the prov- oMfcas. 
ince, the school at Chanda offered a test case, which drew from 
the Chief Commissioner the pronouncement thai schools in any 
way supported by Government funds are open indifferently to 
all castes and all religions. The difficulties of dealing with 
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cases where admission is claimed for low casle childreii were 
discussed by the Education Commission of 1883, who recom- 
mended that no child should be excluded from a departmental 
school on the score of caste, but at the same time recognised that 
the admission of a single pupil may cause the closure of a 
whole school. In the Central Provinces there is not much 
practical difficulty. Local prejudices vary greatly on the point; 
sometimes nothing will induce the low castes to aapire to 
education ; when they do so aspire, either they are wholly tolera- 
ted, or some arrangement is made whereby they stand a little 
apart from their class-fellows, who thus avoid contamination. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory but unavoidable. It is 
needless to say that religious instruction is not given in Board 
schools. 

SUUttlM. 74. The above iBmarks upon the attitude of the people to- 

wards education bm not universally applicable. There is a 
great variety of feeling among different districts, villages and 
classes. Moreover, this part of the subject, dealing as it does 
with motive causes, can be treated only from the point of view 
of impressions. When we turn from these mixed causes to 
their results, we are on firmer ground. In 1902 there were in 
the province 2,123 primary boys' schools, with 123,331 scholars, 
which gives 68 scholars per school. The average daily attend- 
ance was 69 per cent, of the average number enrolled. The 
figures, however, are for all primary schools, including those 
within municipal limits, whose numbers and attendance are 
usually larger than in country schools. Separate figures are 
not available for the latter; and some reduction must be made 
in applying the above quoted figures to them. 

Summary. 75. Before this section closes, it is necessary to refer once 

more to that portion of section III which dealt with the state 
of education in these regions before the formation of the De- 
partment, and to the Vrords of Mr. Browning abo^ie quoted. 
When the Department was created in these provinces, it did 
not, as was the case elsewhere, find a net-work of indigenous 
schools, firmly established in the villages and ready to be con* 
yetted ii^to Board or aided institutions. The reign of terror 
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whicli Pindari and Maratha hordeB created at the be^nning of 
the last oentnry had s^pt away the sturiying relics of older 
oiyilisations. What few schools remained were of a erode type ; 
the pupils learned Sanskrit iloh without comprehending the 
ameamng, imbibed such falsehoods as that the son reyolves 
round the earth, and were subjected to barbarous punishments. 
The new Department found what amounted to a tahula rasa. 
Nor was this all. The people, largely of inferior caste, cowed 
by lobg oppression, and isolated among broken tracts of country, 
muiuo metu separati et montihuSf cared nothing for education 
and viewed its introduction in the light of some new disease. 
In judging of the establishment of schools and attendance, 
these facts cannot be too carefully recollected. Under these 
circumstances the figures given above can only be regarded as 
gratifying. They represent the work of forty years, at the 
beginning of which (in some districts and to some extent, even 
to-day) the rural school, established out of nothing and in the 
teeth of opposition, itself had to create the want that it was 
destined to fulfiL 

Sectiofl VI.^INTBRIOR OROANISATION OP A SCHOOL. 

76. The school building has already (paragraph 9) been The bnildlns 
briefly described. It is sometimes de gift of the malgusar or 
is erected wholly or partially by subscription among the viA- 
lagers. More frequently (especially in recent times) it is paid 
for by the District Council. Its construction is then entrusted 
to the Local Board, who hand over the work either to a con- 
tractor or to the school committee. EfeneraUy speaking, the 
constroction is much better done by the latter agency. It is 
natural that the committee-members should take a pride in 
their own school-house ; hence not only is the work honestly and 
economicaHy performed, but the vilLigers will exceed the ori- 
ginal cost by something out of their own pockets!, or effect a 
saving by supplying timber, etc., gratia The material used is 
either brick or stone, whichever is commoner. The roof is in- 
variably tiled. The dimensions of a primary school building 
should be such as to provide at least six square feet and sixty 
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cubic feet of space for each pupil on the roll* In practice, 
this minimum is generally much exoeeded. Thus a typical 
building for a small village school of 60 pupils will have a 
single inner room measuring 20 feet by 12 feet. The walls are 
some 10 feet in height supporting a slope roof which gives a 
cubical content of about 3,360 cubic feet. This would allow 
for 40 Eoys sitting inside if the minimum were taken; but, as 
a matter of fact, 20 or 30 boys would be the largest number 
ever assembled in the room at the same time, the rest working 
in the verandah (32 feet by 6 feet) in front. A plan of such 
a bchool, roughly drawn to scale, is given in Appendix A (1). 
Ghenerally speaking, in small rural schools, the rule of one 
teacher one room is observed. An institution of this size would 
have one master taking classes inside and one monitor looking 
after the smaller boys on the verandah. The plan does not aim 
at being the best possible {e.ff., the verandahs are too narrow) ; 
it is merely given as fairly typical. The two small rooms at 
either end are for storing maps and appliances under lock and 
key. The cost of constructing a small village school is about 
Bs. 350. The one here shown would be from Bs. 50 to Bs. 100 
more. 

Th« fund- 77. The interior of the room has been already described in 

paragraph 16. A list of the necessary articles of furniture is 
given in Appendix A (2). 

ThepnpU'i 78. In this connexion, it may be interesting to state the 

outfit and its cost, required by a pupil in each class of a primary 
school. This information is given in Appendix A (3). 

Bejriften. 79, The only registers prescribed for a primary school 

are : — 

A Visitors' book. 

A Begister of admissions and withdrawals. 
A Monthly register of attendance and fees. 
A Punishment register. 
But other registers are almost always maintained, viz. : — 

A Promotion book, showing the progress made by a boy 

• Sdopfttion Ui^nnaly Ariide 79 (a). 
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through the school and signed by the inspectiiig 
officer making promotions. 
A Progress book, showing the progress made week by 

week in each subject by each class. 
A Eegister of fee-expenditure. 

A CJommittee-book in which the minutes of the com- 
mittee-meetings ar) recorded. 
A List of furniture and appliances. 
In addition to all these, three cards are hung upon the walls, 
so as to catch the eye of inspecting officers. These are— A 
statement of the population of the central village and each of 
the feeder villages; the kamuheshi, or comparative state- 
ment, being a brief monthly record of enrolment, attendance and 
fee collections; a list of the committee-members, with attend- 
ance or absence at each meeting indicated. 

80. On entering a rural school a boy is almost always of ^^["^Jj^JJ. 
tender years and quite ignorant. He is placed in the in&nt tioiL 
class, and is then gradually promoted through the four higher 
classes. Admissions from other schools are naturally rare, 
and the inter-school rules of the Education Manual are framed 
almost solely for urban institutions. When a boy arrives at a 
school-going age the master goes to his father and advises 
him to admit him to the school. When the child has read for a 
year or two in the infant class, the master promotes him to the 
first or lower section of class I and again from that into ihe se- 
cond section. Above this, promotions from class to class are 
generally made by the Deputy Inspector. But there is no 
rule on the subject; and it is certainly desirable that masters 
should, so far as possible, promote in their own schools. De- 
puty Inspectors permit this privilege to masters who can be 
trusted not to abuse it. Improper promotions can easily be 
detected at the time of inspection; and the master may then 
be punished by being deprived of this privilege. Promotions 
are made between January and March (both inclusive), general- 
ly at the time of the Primary Examination. 

81. This sub-division of ihe school into nominally five, but xheTimo- 
really six, classes is an important point in connexion with 

B 2 
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internal oi^anisation. In considering it we must keep in mind 
the syllabus, wliich includes: — 

-p^o<i;,.» / («) Text-books. 

^^^"^8 - I (6) Manuscripts. 

C (a) Dictation. 
Writing ... ^ W CJopies and lesson-copying. 

C (c) Letter writing. 

{{a) Slate arithmetic. 
(6) Mental arithmetic, 
(c) Commercial arithmetic. 

Geography and Agriculture. 
Kindergarten Drawing. 
Drill and Deshi Kasrat. 
Drawing 

or 
Ghramroar 

or 
History 

We must likewise recollect that the half-timers, who form the 
majority of the pupils, attend school for only three hours 
daily. Whicn these things are considered it becomes obyious 
that the framing of a time-table is fraught with di£Sculty. 
Sometimes each head master makes his own time-table. Some- 
times the Deputy Inspector prescribes a common one for all 
school» of a similar type within his range. The Manual lays 
down that in aU cases the Inspector (formerly the Director) 
shaU sanction each time-table. This order can hardly be fully 
carried out; and it would appear desirable that the Inspector 
or even the Director should prescribe model time-tables for the 
Circle or the Province. Except when there are slight varia- 
tions in the curriculum, local circumstances cannot affect the 
suitability of a time-table framed for schools teaching the 
same subjects and employing the same staff. The question, 
however, next arises whether any satisfactory time-table is 
possible. 

82. The large number of classes entails the following diffi- 
culties: — 

{a) It is almost impossible to give sufficient time to oral 
instruction in each class taken separately. 
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(b) The time-table becomes unduly complicated. 

(c) The monitor can no longer retain his character as an 
assistant to the master; £e becomes an independent teacher and 
is entrusted with separate classes, though his age and qualifica- 
tions often unfit him for this task. 

(d) The time of the master is too much engaged to allowi 
of his supervising the monitor's work. 

(e) There is a waste of energy, because classes III and IV, 
though often yeiy small, are regarded as distinct units and 
taught separately. 

(/) The classes which are not being orally instructed have 
to be set down to written work for considerable periods to- 
gether; and unless the master is (as but few are) sufficiently 
active to teach and to supervise at the same time, these classes 
will fall into indiscipline and faulty methods of work. 

83. Hence, though the proportion of teachers to pupils is, 
excluding monitors, roughly the same as in English primary 
schools, and larger than in similar schools in Prussia, yet their 
work cannot be so effective. Owing to the large number of 
classes, the primary teacher in the Central Provinces is sup- 
posed to be able to instruct only 40 children if he is imaided 
by a monitor. In England a single teacher manages 67, and 
in Prussia 66, pupils. The addition of a monitor is supposed 
to justify the enrolment of a further 20 diildren. But a glance 
at the time-tables in use shows that, even so, the stafi is much 
handicapped. Appendix A (11) gives the time-table, as it was 
submitted to me recently, proposed by a Deputy Inspector for all 
schools of his range to suit the new curriculum. It is a favour- 
table specimen of its kind, yet its defects are apparent. Save 
on Saturdays, the master does no teaching in classes I and 11, 
and his own time is obviously too much taken up to permit 
of his exercising efficient supervision over the monitor. The 
time of both, especially of the latter, is too much crowded with 
work. A glance at Appendix A (12), which shows the propor- 
tionment of hours among subjects for one week according to this 
time-table, will disclose the fact that no principle is followed, 
the distribution of time merely following the exigencies of the 
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case. Oral are sacrificed to written subjects, since the latter 
require less attention from the masters. The boys of class II 
dcTote only 3^ hours per week to reading — a most important 
subject in that standard. 

84. I haye collected time-tables from other districts; but 
their defects are generally even more apparent than those in 
the specimen shown above. In fact, the present class 
system, while it stimulates the pupil to efEort, secures a fair 
uniformity of comprehension in each unit and facilitates in- 
spection, yet carries with it two grave disqualifications: — 
firstly, it produces a loss of energy, since each class (in a rural 
school), though theoretically receiving separate instruction, 
may be anything from one-half to one-tenth the sise of that 
which a single master can manage; secondly, no satisfactory 
time-table can be framed. 

86. A solution of the di£5culiy is possible^ in either of 
three ways : — 

(1) Since classes III and lY are generally very small in 
these schools and since their text-books, though different, con- 
tain lessons on the same subjects, they might be taken together 
as a single class, lessons being chosen now from the third, now 
from the fourth Beader. I have drawn up a time-table £Ap- 
pendix A (13)] on these lines and have tentatively introduced 
it into a few schools in various districts of my Circle. It pro- 
vides only two hours for the infants (who, indeed, only assem- 
ble slowly during the first hour). It permits the master time 
to take some of the work of every class during the week and 
to give up practically three hours to the lower classes on Satur- 
day. It is comparatively simple, and it gives [Appendix A 
(14)] a reasonable proportionment of hours to work. 

(2) The present classes might (together with tiieir text- 
books) be telescoped up. Three classes with two text-books 
would probably be found su£Scient and would oertainly be 
more in accordance with European models. 

(3) The present division of classes might be retained and 
an approximation made to the system of the Halbtagsschulen 
of Oermany. This could be done only in a very modified man- 
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ner; otherwise the half-time principle would be transgreBsed. 
But Bupposiug clasees III and lY to come to school from 7 
to 10 A.M.» classes I and II (consisting of small boys whose 
help in the fields is not so essential) might come from 8 to 11 
A.M. The work of the master wonld thus be spread over four 
hours; as it is, he has to rush through his day's labours in 
three hours (save where there are full-timers)^ and has then no 
more to do save to prepare his lessons for the morrow. 



Section Vn.— THE CURRICULUM, NORMAL METHODS AND TEXT- 

BOOKS. 

86. The subjects of syllabus and curriculum have already The euiri- 
been treated at considerable length in paragraphs 14 to 2%. It 
remains to give [Appendix A (4) and (5)] the curriculum of a 
primary school in tabular form as it is embodied in the latest 
edition of the Manual. The curriculum of physical instruc- 
tion is shewn in Appendix A (16). The aim of the curriculum 
may be briefly recapitulated. It is to endow the pupil with 
elementary knowledge (" the three B's ") ; to form his power 
of observation ; to prepare him for his station in life by certain 
purely utilitarian branches of instruction* and finally to make 
his body strong and vigorous. One apparen^t omission requires 
explanation. Object-lessons are not included as a separate 
part of the rural curriculum. The reason is three-fold. First, 
the curriculum (in the case of half-timers) is already heavy 
for a daily attendance of three hours; second, the ordinary 
village schoolmaster, even after careful training, appears in- 
capaJ>le of giving set object-lessons without losing sight of 
their essential characteristics, and lapsing into lecture or me- 
morial instruction; third, these lessons are already provided 
for by the subjects of the readers (those especially on common 
products, agriculture and sanitation), by the prescribed me- 
thods of teaching geography, and by the instruction concerning 
soils, etc., given in the fields incidental to a study of Patwaris' 
papers ; and the master appears more at home in, and more capa- 
ble of dealing with, object-lessons which are thus disguised a« 
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a part of the reading course, than when they are openly desig- 
nated as such and presented as a separate branch of study. 

Waatof 87. It will be noticed that practically no' variation is 

eozrioniam. ^ allowed in the course for half-timers. This may be regret- 
table^ but can hardly be avoided. For the ** three B's," geo- 
graphy and agriculture and manuscript subjects are rightly 
regarded as essential for every pupil. The shortness of the 
school hours prevents optional subjects being taken up (save 
in the case of full-timers) in the choice of which the boy's 
inclinations might be consulted. A reference to Appendices 
A (4) and (15) will show that the Inspector mayi even in some 
rural schools, have to sanction the teaching of grammar in 
place of Patwaris' papers. But the number of such cases will 
always be insignificant; and the rule has merely been made 
for the sake of certain villages in rural tracts which are not 
agricultural at all and may even have no land attached to 
them; they are really bazaars established on thoroughfares 
by communities of banias for the convenience of travellers 
and for purposes of trade. In the case of full-timers and of 
pupils in urban schools, some choice is permitted. 

met^di. ^* "^^^ various parts of the curriculum must now be stu- 

died in connexion with the normal methods prescribed and 
the text-books in use. As regards the former, it must be 
pre&ced thal^ while the right modes of instruction are incul- 
cated in the various training schools, no absolutefy hard and 
fast rule regarding details is laid upon masters; each, within 
eei:tain broad limits, may develop his own individual genius. 
As to text-books, their production is entrusted to « well- 
known publishing firm in Lucknow, with which the Govern- 
ment has entered into an agreement. 

(1) In the 89. It is not needful to say much about the speciai instruc- 

tion of the infant dass, because that class is less instructed 
than employed. Care is taken to hang the model letters and 
forms, pictures of utensils and examples of colours, upon the 
wall in front of which the infants sit^ and at a suitable height, 
so that their eyes, when not otherwise employed, are always 
fixed thereon. Sensie^perception is the key-note pf the methods 
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used, which approximate to those both of Frdbel and of Fes- 
taloszi. Three motiyes are called into play: — ^That of carios- 
ity, by setting toys and implements before the children and 
telling them stories; that of activity, by keeping them con- 
stantly employed in making letters with seeds, handling 
kindergarten gifts and playing games; and that of propjBrty^ 
by letting each possess his own coloured bag of cowries, seeds, 
etc. Class I carries on the subjects here begun; but less by 
way of amusement and more by way of instruction. 

90. The general methods impressed upon teachers in each (S) Bmding : 
branch of study are as follows:— ^•^ SSpfci* 

Reading. — (a) Of text-hooks. — ^This is begun in the infant 
class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand spread on boards. 
At this early stage no separation is made between the teaching 
of reading and that of writing; both are carried on simul- 
taneously; the infant recognises the letter hanging on the 
wall and straightway reproduces it. Portions of letters and 
simple letters are first taught, the ^shape of each, its com- 
ponent parts and its difierence from other letters being 
emphasised. Eye, hand, mouth and ear are called into play 
for recognition, construction and pronunciation. Thus Qie 
whole alphabet is learnt by means of seeds and sand-boards. 
In class I, first section, sheets of large printed letters are 
placed before the child, who now learns them through this 
medimn, and copies them on to his slate. The combinations 
of consonants with vowels and other consonants are likewise 
taught from sheets, and a few very simple words are read 
and written. It may be noted that, the names of letters in 
the Deva-Nagri alphabet being practically the sounds of the 
letters and no more> anything in the way of the ** Normal 
Warier '' or " Schreib Lese " qr^tem is unnecessary. There are, 
howeves, some local ways of naming letters which seem con- 
structed only to puzsle; fortunately one rarely hears them; 
and masters sometimes, of their own accord, use a veiy ele- 
mentary Normal-Wdrter system (which is obviously in- 
digenous), especially with the different kinds of 'Ts" and ''d's" 
and with aspirated and unaspirated letters. Thusi in teach- 
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ing the letter "Tha" (hard aspirated "t"), Bome always call 
it ''Thakui ka Tha^ i.e., the 't' which begins the word 
"Thakur." 

91. Bj the time the child reaches the second section of 
class I, he has discarded reading-sheets for the first Beader, 
which begins with the alphabet, and goes on through easy 
words and combined letters to little stories. It lacks the small 
pictures of objects over simple words which are a common 
feature of such books. This has been done with a view to 
cheapening the volume. The second Beader (begun in class 
II) has a few pictures, but not good ones. The method of 
reading narrative prescribed in these two classes is the same. 
It need not be intelligent; clearness, correctness of pronun- 
ciation and proper speed are all that are sought for. Each 
word is uttered in '^staccato," a longer pause being made only 
at the end of the sentence. In class II, however, intelligent 
reading is often attempted — with more or less success. The 
manner of conducting a lesson is for the master first to read 
a portion of a sentence, which the whale class repeats in unison. 
Then, when the lesson is finished, it is read again by the 
boys alone, each boy taking a sentence. At this point 
correction of wrong pronunciation and taking of places are per- 
mitted. Next comes explanation of the piece read. First, new 
words are written on the board, fully explained and illustrated, 
if necessary, with a short object-lesson. Next^ questions are 
asked about the piece and the boys invited to repeat its out- 
line in their own patois. The second Beader is a suitable and 
interesting little book. 

92. In class III, intelligent reading is aimed at, and 
pauses and punctuation must be attended to. Many masters 
continue reading in unison, but make the mistake of reading 
and hearing clauses (not whole sentences) at a time — a 
method which reduces all minor punctuations to the same 
value. Provided that whole sentences are read, and that the ex- 
planation is carefully taken before the actual reading lesson, 
the system may be beneficial. But there are two objections 
to it in classes III and lY of rural schools; the first being 
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that these classes are suffioientlj small to allow of mdividual 
attention; the second that^ in small school buildings, unison- 
reading is apt to be noisy and disturbing. On the whole, it 
is discouraged. Otherwise, the mode of taking a lesson is the 
same as in class II. The third Beader is perhaps a little dry, 
save towards the end, for boys of the age for which it is 
intended. In it commence the series of lessons upon agriculture 
sanitation and history. In this class manuscript reading is 
begun. It will be considered separately. In class lY emphasis 
and expression are expected from the boys. 

93. The fourth Seader consists of 184 pages. A list of its Dswription 
contents may be instructive: — book!***' 

Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Readier. 

1. Praise of God (poetiy). 

2. Queen) Victoria (biographical sketch). 
8. The Lion and the Hare (fable). 

4. Cattie (objeot-ksBon). 

6. The Coming of tihe Europeans to India (History Series, 
Part 9, being continued from the third Reader). 

6. The Pollution of Air (Sanitaltion Series, Part 7). 

7. The Fhyver (Agriculture Series, Part 7; also an object- 

lesson). 

8. Gollection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic poetry). 

9. The Chinese Empire. 

10. The BatUe between Alexander the Great and Poms (trans- 

lated from Plutarch's Lives). 

11. The Old Man and his Bullock (story). 

12. Settlements of the Europeans (History Series, Part 10). 
18. The Purification of Air (SanitatiUb Series, Part 8). 

14. Good Seed (Agriculture Series, Part 8). 

16. Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic poetry). 

16. Wind, Vapour and Rain (Physiography, Part 1 Wind). 

17. The Punishment of Children. 

18. Coin as a medium kxf Exchange Pditioal Economy). 

19. Calcutta, B<Mnbay and Madras (History Series, Part 11). 

20. Sleep (Sanitation Series, Paort 9). 

21. The Food of Plants (Agriculture Series, Part 9). 

22. Practical Advice (didaotio poetry). 

28. Queen Durgarati (biographical sketch). 

24. The Advan^Miges of British Rule in India. 

26. Sugarcane (object-lesson). 

26. Madras, the Camatic and Proyinoeo of tiie Decoan (History 
Series, Part 12). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vemaoular Reader.^-aonti. 

27. Sanitation of Dwellings (Sanitation Series, Part 10). 
SJ8. The Food of Plants (Agriculture Series, Part 10). 
2S9. StauEas (poetiy). 

80. The Hone (objeot-lesson). 

81. Wind, Vapour and Bain (Physiography, Part 2, Vaponr 

and RAin). 

82. The Subduing of Anger (didaotio stoxy). 

83. Bengal (Histoiy Series, Part 13). 

84. Sanitation of Towns and Villages (Sanitation Series 

Part 11). 

86. The Protection of Crops (Agriculture Series, Pari 11). 

86. Stansas (poetry). 

87. The Rainbow. 

88. Truth (didactic stories). 

89. doyes and Cardamoms (object-lesson). 

40. Internal Organisation (Histoiy Swies, Pait 14). 

41. Disease (Sanitatitm Series, Part 12). 

42. Agricultural Machines and Implements (Agriculture Series, 

Part 12). 

43. Collection of Adrice (didadtio poetry). 

44. Means of attaining lasting Fame. 
46. The Taj-Mahal. 

46. The Recognition of the False aad the True (an essay on 

moral perception). 

47. Lord Wdlesley (Hivtoiy Series, Paort 16). 

48. Chdera (Sanitation Series, Part 18). 

49. The Keeping of Cattle for Agricultural Operations (Agri- 

culture Series, Part 18). 

60. Aborigines of the Central Pnmnoes. 

61. The Sun and the Planets (AAronomioal lesson). 

62. Lord William Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie (History Series, 

Part 16). 

63. Small-poK (Sanitation Series, Part 14). 

64. The Law of Landlord and Tenant (Agriculture Series, 

Part 14). 

66. Praise of KnKiwledge (poeftry). 

66. The Story of Columbus (biographical sketdi). 

67. Accidents and how to encounter them (practical advice). 

68. Kalidas (biographical sketch). 

69. Mutiny of 1867 (History Series, Part 17). 

60. Destruction the Reward of Guile (didactic stoxy). 

61. Ahalya Bai (biographical sketch). 

62. The Banyan-tree (6l>ject-lesson). 

68. How to write letters (practical guide). 
64. Examples of letlerB (1). 
66. Examples of letters (9. 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Reader— aoncld. 

66. British Administration in India (History Series, Part 18). 

67. Introduction to the "Mitralabh" (pure Hindi). 

68. "Mitralabh/' Part 1. 

69. "Mitralabh/' Part 2. 

70. ^Mitralabh," Part 8. 

The cost of this volume is five and a liaU annas. Save in 
the poetical pieces and in lessons 67 to 70 (which are pur- 
posely written in a purer form of Hindi) the language is 
dimple. It is often objected, nevertheless, that it is not the 
language of the people. This is true. But it would be im- 
possible to write a single text-book precisely suited to any 
one of the vast number of linguistic sub-divisions of the 
population which has to be catered for. This difficulty has 
already been indicated. Three different kinds of Hindi, suffi- 
ciently distinctive to be termed languages, are found in the 
Provinces. Thbse are Western Hindi, Eastern'' Hindiy atad 
Bajasthani. Of the first, the Bimdeli dialect is largely used, 
sometimes corrupted with Marathi. The second contributes 
two dialects, Bagheli and Chhattisgarhi ; and two dialects of 
the third, namely, Malwi and Marwari, are also spoken. But 
these dialects are again sub-divided into a host of caste or 
tribal sub-dialects.* This takes no account of the separate 
languages of Marathi, TJriya and Urdu, in which parallel text- 
books are published. But, as regards the Hindi version, a fur- 
ther difficulty is raised by the fact that the Hindi-speaking ele- 
ment in the larger towns uses a large admixture of words of 
Persian origin, and does find real difficulty in the more Frakri- 
tic vocabulary suitable for the rural districts. On the whole 
the standard Hindi adopted in the Headers is a good workable 
language for all districts and all classes. That it should 
represent the ordinary colloquial is far less to be expected than 
that a labourer's son of Yorkshire or Somerset should intro- 
duce the correct expressions which he reads in the Board 
school into his family circle. But it is, for all intents and 
purposes, what any man ci the meanest attainments, from 

• Census of India. 1901, YoL xm, Chapter Y. 
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one end of the Hindi-Bpeaking districtB to the other, wonl^l 
use in writing an ordinary letter. And it contains only a 
very small percentage of words which are quite new to the 
majority of boys. 

94. As will be gathered from the list of contentti this 
Reader (with its predecessors) is supposed to be almost the 
sole text-book ueed. The language-lesson is, so far as possible, 
made the medium of general instruction; and the history, 
sanitation and agriculture series are included, in order that 
all boys, even when they make no special study of those sub- 
jects, may be obliged to gain some idea of them. Fo other 
book is required save a simple geography, an arithmetic and 
a mental arithmeliic book. It is a question whether eyen 
these might not, in a rural school, be beneficially discarded. 

MMien' ^^' ^^ dealing with the Readers, every master is required 

note-bookf. ^ make his own note-book. This serves a double purpose. It 
ensures the master having once carefully prepared and analysed 
each lesson, while there is a presumption that, having once 
done this and reduced ihe result to concise and easily digested 
notes, he will continue to do so each time that Wesson crops up. 
Secondly, it serves as a reference book for the master himself, 
since he puts down useful pieces of information about the 
history lessons, etc., regarding which, in the Boeotian atmos- 
phere of an Indian village, his mind might otherwise grow 
rusty. The danger is that the master often thinks it sufficient 
if his notes consist of long sets of model questions and answers; 
this is harmfxd, since the master never strikes out into new 
questions and the boys get the answers by heart. Only care- 
ful inspection can eradicate this fault. 

Bzampleof* 96. Finally, let us take an example of a reading lesson. 

Ution. Space forbids to quote more than a single paragraph. Let it 

be one from lesson 28 of Book IV (The Food of Plants) : — 

•• Third rule. — ^There must always be sufficient \« ater in 
the ground to allow the food to dissolve. 

" You assuredly know that water is a necessity for a crop, 
because it dissolves the food and enters with it through the 
roots into the plants. This is the reason why a fresh plant 
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weighB heavier than a dried up plant. Nine-tenths of its 
weight comes from the water it contains. From this it is 
evident that there must be plenty of water in the ground in 
order to raise a crop.'' 

The master first elicits, by individual or unison answers, 
how much the boys remember of the last lesson of this series. 
He reminds them that plants draw their sustenance from the 
air by their leaves and from the ground by their roots. He 
assures himself that the boys remember the experiments then 
shown them (namely, the withering of a plant when kept 
closely confined, or when given £ree air but no soil). He also 
connects the present rule with one just given in this lesson^ 
namely, that the ingredients of the soil must be fine enough to 
dissolve in water. 

He next finds out by individual questions on the general 
meaning, whether the boys have studied their lesson overnight. 
He likewise asks the meanings of hard words contained in it. 

If they are puzzled by any words (all in this passage are 
quite easy, Ihough perhaps that for " evident " might require 
explanation) he writes the words on the board, and gives their 
derivations, etc. 

He next puts the boys on to read the lesson^ allowing 
correction and taking of places, but also reading a sentence 
here and there himself to show how it should be done. Sing- 
song intonation, neglect of stops and hurrying are the faults 
to which his attention will be most directed. 

The boys now close their books ; and the master asks ques- 
tions individually: — ^What is the third rule about the food of 
plants P Why must there be plenty of water in the ground P 
Why cannot the plant eat its food save when dissolved P 
Where are its mouths situated P How large are theyP Can 
you see them P How do you know that plants drink up much 
water with their food P And so on. 

These questions are then illustrated with experiments. A 
plant is displayed, embedded in dry earth, which the boys 
have seen kept unwatered for a day or two. Another is shown 
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in a bottle containing soil in solution. A root is passed round 
and examined under the microscope.* 

The master then gathers up the main threads of the lesson, 
and asks a few final questions to be answered in unison, 
(b) Of poetry. 97. (6) Of poetry. -^The difficulty of this subject has already 
been pointed out (paragraph 19). Each class is supposed to 
learn by heart a certain number of lines, amounting in class 
lY to 80. Above class I, the meaning has also to be taught 
— ^no easy task, because the poetical differs enormously from 
the prose language, and because the boys are utterly ignorant 
of grammar. Hence masters are much averse to starting this 
part of their work on a proper basis ; once, howeyer, a teacher 
sees that it will be insisted on and is shown the method, the r^ 
suits are surprisingly good. The reason of this is that both the 
poetry itself and the general method of interpretation are 
purely native products. The boys (together with their parents) 
enjoy the former; the master easily grasps the latter. 
Eziinple of a 98. No illustration can be given save in the original Hindi. 
***^* Let us take the first couplet of lesson I of Book IV : — 

JagadUhfoar ko dhany jin upjdyo sansdr : 
Kshiti, jalf nahh, pdtQok, pawan kari inko mitdr. 
(Praise to the Ood who created the world: 
Having spread out earth, water, sky, fire, and air.) 
One of the class first reads over this couplet, the master cor- 
recting his mistakes (which will probably be numerous) and 
reading it over again himself oleax ly. 

He then asks them to make guesses at the meanings of the 
words. A bright boy may guess a few. But probably the 
master will have to explain eveiything. There are in this 
couplet only three words {koy jal, and inko) which all boys 
would know, and four {JagadUAwarf sansdr^ nabh and pawan) 
which some might perhaps know. The master therefore begins, 
Jagadfshwar, jagat k& ishwar; dhany, shdb&sh; jin, jinhon ne; 
upjiyo, paid& kiy&; sans&r, dunii, etc. The boys repeat this in 

* A list of appwfttai and experiments wiU be foond in Appendix (4), whioh 
■honld be referred to for fnrther infonnation on tlie method of teaohing the import- 
ant anbjeot of agrionltnre by means of objeot-lessons. 
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imiBOii after him. The master points out derivations, as in 
Jagadisliwar, related words, etc.. Tliis part of the lesson is 
teclinically known as Shahdarth* 

The next part is prose-order, or anfoy. The boys now un- 
derstand the words, and the master asks if they can guess at 
the general meaning so far as to put them into their natural 
order. If they cannot do this, he explains:—" Jagadiehwar 
ko dhany (hai) jin sans&r upjiyo, kshiti, jal, nabh, piwak, 
pawan, inko wist&r karL'' (Strictly speaking the words 
''sans&r upj&yo'' should come last; but this refinement would 
probably only puzde the boys.) This is repeated by the class. 

After this comes mani, or general meaning. It is really 
a combination of the two foregoing parts of the lesson, the 
word-meaning^ being put in prose-order, thus: — Ishwar ko 
sh&bish hai, jinhon ne dunid ko paidi kiyd, prithwi, p^fj 
ikisb, hawi, inko phaiUv karke. After a little practice the 
boys can do this themselves. 

Finally comes uUeli or explanation of allusions. But this 
couplet contains no such difiSculties; they occur, however, in 
passages which refer to the Bamayan, ihe Mahabharat and 
mythological subjects. 

Along with the meaning the poetry is leamt by heart, and 
sung to one or other of the popular rdgs. This is thoroughly 
enjoyed by the boys; and when the Deputy Inspector or the 
master has a taste for music, the effect, even to European ears, 
is distinctly pleasing. 

99. (c) Of manu8ori/pU, — ^This is one o£ the utilitarian («). Of 
branches of instruction and commences in class III. Each"^" 
master is required to make a collection of written letters, post- 
cards, etc., which reach him or other villagen, as well as speci- 
mens of bonds and petitions. These must be sufficiently nu<- 
merous to secure a wide variety of handwritings. To spell 
these out is a matter of practice rather than of teaching. AH 
the master can do is to point out such forms of letters as are 
peculiar to written script and to show the formal headings for 
different kinds of doctunents, ihe proper salutation in letters^ 
eto. 
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(«Q or Put- 100. (d) Of PatWiiTU* papers. — The reading of iliese 

^!^. really forms a part of the last branch d! study; their compre- 
hension is a different subject. For the sake of uniformity with 
the oumculum tabulated abovci it is here described as part 
of the reading course. 

101. It has been already explained (paragraph 20) what are 
the hhoira and fafnahamdi. Specimens of these are given in 
Appendix A (6) and (7). They are registers made anew each 
year by the Fatwari or village accountant. In a village of 
even ordinary sice they consist of many pages. The khasra is a 
list in serial order of fields with their particulars. Column 1 
gives the serial number of the fteld, column 2 its acreage to 
two places of decimals, column 3 the kind of soils. Thus, 
mund awwal is a black soil containing concrete nodules (kan- 
kar) of which lime is prepared; il is friable and suited to the 
growth of wheat. The qualiiy of soil, of course, forms an im- 
portant factor in estimating the value of the land and assessing 
the amount of revenue due thereon ; so also do the lie of the sur- 
face, the position of the field and its protection by embank- 
ments, etc. The letters G, D and M indicate respectively the 
suitability of the soil for growing particular crops, thus, G= 
Gohari or land suited for wheat, D^Dhanahi, or land suited 
for rice, and Til=: Mutnfarikat, or land suited for other crops. 
If the serial number in the map indicates a plot not included 
in a holding, such as a road, a tank, a hill, etc., this is noted in 
column 4. Thei name of the proprietor is given in column 5, 
that of the tenant in column 6, This cobunn likewise shows 
in what right the land is held. Thus, if the word " sir '* is 
given, we know that tiiis is the malguzar's own hereditary hold- 
ing, which he either cultivates himself, or leases out to other 
cultivators, whe can acquire no rights whatever over it. 
''Ehudkast" indicates that the malgusar himself cultivates 
land which is not his hereditary home-farm but has been ac- 
quired in an ordinary way, over which any tenant to whom he 
lets it can acquire ordinary tenant's rights. The malik-mak- 
busa is a plot-proprietor possessing almost the rights of a 
malgusar over his own holding. Next are the rights of the 
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abBoluie-oecapaacy (&atai mauruBi) ienantsi whose rent may 
not be raised within the term of settiiemcoit, and who cannot 
be ejected for non-payment of rent^ but whose land may» on the 
obtaining of a decree, be sold by auction. Below these are 
the occupancy (maurusi) and ordinary (mamuli) rigEb. All 
these are described in lesson 54 of the fourth Beader. Co- 
himn 7 contains the names of sub-tenants and tenants of Hr; 
the headings of the other columns explain themselves. 

102. The jamabandi is a list of cultiyatbrs' holdings and 
details of rents. It stands to the khasra as, in accounts, the 
ledger stands to the cash-book. The cultiyators' names are 
eatalc^ed serially according to their rights. First come the 
malgusarsi with their nr land and khudkast; then the malik^ 
makbuxas, whether holding plots free of reyenue or subject to 
its payment; absolute occupancy, occupancy and ordinary hold- 
ings, and those free of rent, generally in return for service, such as 
that of the kotwars. A few examples of each are given in the 
appended specimens; and it will be noticed that the tenants, 
proprietors and fields entered in the jamabandi are the same 
as those in the khasra, but differently arranged. The only 
point of difBculty to the boys is in columns 6, 7 and 8, where 
the total is thai of rent for the year made up of cash and kind 
(if any part of the payment is made in kind). From a study 
of these papers the cultivator may know the land held by him, 
his rights, the crops raised on and the rent due for his fields. 

103. To impress these points on the boys each school is 
supplied with a full copy of these two registers for the village 
in which it is eituated, as also with a copy on tracing cloth of 
the patwari's map. This last gives all the numbers of the 
khasra marked on the fields; it is hung upon the wall, and, be- 
sides its prime use as a part of the village-records forms a part 
of the geography course. Each boy in dass lY copies out, in 
the course of a year, 20 pages of each register in the proper 
fonn. He must be able to read the map, and distinguish fields, 
roads, etc. He is likewise required to leam all details concern- 
ing his father's fields and their position on the map. To get 
by heart the headings of each column is a simple matter to 

^2 
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him; to understand them and the teehnicalitieB entered below 
18 not 80 easy. The method is made as praotieal as postfiblB. 
Twice or thrice a year the patwari takes the boys into the fields 
with the registers and the map; shows them that the latter 
corresponds with the real position of the fields, and the records 
of the khasra with the possession of the fields and the crops 
sown; he explains the different kinds of soil and gives the boys 
a rongh idea of measurement. Besides this, specimens of soils 
are kept in pots in the school — sometimes in beds in the g^arden 
with their proper crops growing on them. The master ques- 
tions the boys on the meaning of the entries tfiey make in their 
registers. What fraction of an acre is roughly indicated by 
such and such a decimal figure ? What is this or that soil fit 
forP What are the precise rights of tenants of various stand- 
ings? Why should a tenant prefer to cultivate khudkast 
rather than sir T and so on. It is a difficult subject for boys of 
that age ; but though it has been only recently introduced, some 
show an aptitude for it, and as its utility becomes apparent, 
its study is likely to be more effective. 
(8) Writiiiff. 104, Writing. — Not much need be said on writing; it has 
already been partially treated under " Beading/' because in 
the earlier (and more important) stages it is taught along with 
that subject. The point on which great stress is laid in good 
schools is the proper formation of each separate part of the 
letter; in Hindi (more even than in other scripts) attention to 
this ensures good handwriting; and the formation of letters 
with seeds in the in&nt class affords a favourable opportunity 
for pursuing the method. In all the higher classesi slates are 
used for copying and dictation; paper is an expensive luxury 
and can be afforded only for manuscript work (writing of Pat- 
waris* papers and mahajani accounts) and for the composition 
of letters in class IV. But good paper copybooks, with printed 
headings, are insisted on in the three highest classes. Occasion- 
ally, in a very poor village, one or two boys cannot supply them- 
selves with copies; but these can usually be got from fees. As 
to spelling it would be hard to conceive a language in which 
this subject presents less difficulty than in Hindi* The boys 
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of dasd I spend a Considerable time in Spying out sentences 
from their Seaders. After a single year of this practice, they 
are able to write with great correctness. 

105. When the boy has attained class lY his writing 
lessons are as follows: — 

(a) Copying small hand in a book from printed headings. 

(6) Dictation (on slates) from the fourth Beader and from 
unseen passages. 

(c) The writing (on rough native paper with a reed pen) 
incidental to the study of manuscript subjects. 

(d) The writbig (generally in a note-book of native paper) 
of imaginary letters, at first dictated by the master and, later 
on, made up by the boys% 

10& On the whole, writing and spelling seem to form a 
subject congenial to the Hindu. He both learns and teaches 
it with ease, probably because either can be done mechanically. 
An inspection of the school registers generally shows the mas- 
ter to be an accomplished penman; and very little trouble 
suffices to make the boys good writers. Hindi spelling is some- 
what lax and permits of local variation; but, generally speak- 
ing, the classes spell creditably and in conformity with the lan- 
guage adopted in the Readers. To give an idea of the standard 
attained in class lY, I may mention that I frequently set boys 
to write letters before me on some incident in their lives {e.g., 
the celebrations that took place in their village at the time of 
the Goronation Durbar). The result, though less full and 
vivid in matter, is superior in style, orthography and hand- 
writing, to what would be expected of English boys of the 
same age and of a far higher station in life. 

107. Arithmetic. — ^The question of the curriculum for arith- (4) Arith- 
metic is complicated by the fact that a native system, good of ^^ of S^tb 
its kind, already exists which is hardly compatible with Euro- JJrtem!^'*^*" 
pean methods. This native system depends upon two points — 
the learning of tables (including fractional tables) up to an 
incredible standard; and the use of rules of thumb called 
** gurus " (paragraph 22). The combination of these two pro- 
duces in the pupil a capability for rapid and certain calcula- 
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tian wluch would quite nonplua an English sclioollxyy. A imall 
Hindu educated at home, is subjected to somewhat the follow- 
ing course: — 

First, he learns notation, combined with tables up to 

100 X 10. 
Then he begins fractional tables, and carries fhem up to 

100 X 5f 
He continues plain tabl^ to 100 x 100, and square- 
tables even higher. (I have found a Tery small 
boj in a school who could tell, without a moment's 
hesitation, the square of any number up to 1,000.) 
Along with this, ihe four simple and compound rules 
are learnt as in our system, save that the Hindu's 
knowledge of tables spares him much of the cum- 
brous drudgery with which the English school- 
boy is saddled. 
Meanwhile the study of gurus has not been neglected. 
The more di£Soult and complicated are now 
taught. 
A few special rules are also learnt, all really dependent 
upon tables. Such are rule of three by what we 
call the unitary method and interest 1^ " ank/' 
(The method is really the same in both.) 
This is all the arithmetic usually learnt. Yulgar fiactions (as 
such) and decimals are unknown. This is not inconsistent with 
the use of fractional tables, for the parts of the unit are not, 
in the native system, indicated by numerator and denominator, 
but are written (and often termed) as divisions of the rupee and 
the anna. Thus, if a malgusar wishes to express the fact that 
he owns three-fourths of a village, he invariably says that 
he has a twelve-anna share. Again, three-quarters, one and a 
half, etc., are not written }, 1^ but au, i|, * just as though 
they were sums of money. 

108. This system has the advantage of apparent simplicity 
and of real rapidity, especially for mental calculations. But 

• In th« Maratlii oonntry, ) it Indicated hj the AgutB 12 preceded bj a mark like 
sn inyerted oomma. 



it lias heavy counterbalancing defects for purposes of school 
instruction: — 

(1) The complicated system of tables and g^ums is largely 
a monopoly of the Bania caste. It is only partially known to 
classes not engaged in trade. 

(2) Most children come to school, at the age of about six 
or seven, almost totally ignorant. To attain perfection in 
native arthmetic, home-instruction must be begun well nigh 
from the cradle. The child awakes to consciousness to find 
himself in a world of multiplication tables; and his mind 
shapes itself to this environment. 

(3) A training in European methods is essential for thosie 
who are likely to proceed to an Anglo-Yemacular or even a 
YemacxQar middle school. In rural schools, of ooursOi these 
are but few; stilly some fnll-timers will be found who intend 
to prosecute their studies further. 

(4) The system ignores decimals, an elementary knowledge 
of which is essential for the comprehension of Patwaiis' pi^rs, 

(6) Tables and rules of thumb are the guiding prineiples. 
These, while they stimulate memory and quickness of thought, 
leave untrained the reasoning faculty, which the European 
system of mathematics so largely develops. 

109. Save for the use of a few simple gurust the native 
methods were entirely ignored in our sehools until fte framing 
of the rural curriculum (paragraphs 38 and 39). This was a 
{lart of the mistaken policy which prescribed even English 
gymnastics for the village school. In 1899 a course was drawn 
upi which, based on European methods, yet includes sufBcient 
of the Hindu system to give scope to native genius, to sitrve 
for the practical purposes of business, and to prevent the pupil 
from thinking that arithmetic, as taught in the school, is quite 
alien from the methods pursued in domestio life. On tike one 
hand, the elementary rules, problems and rule of three (as being 
a useful mental exercise) are taught strictly upon European 
lines. Yulgar and decimal fractions are discarded, save that 
addition and subtraction of the latter to two places are taught 
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as a necessary adjunct to Patwaris' papers. (Full-timers, some 
of whom maj proceed to middle schools, are taught L. C. M., 
O. C. M. and vulgar fractions in afternoon school.) On the 
other handy the standard of tables has been raised to suit native 
ideas; gurus are retained; interest is taught on the native 
method, and the keeping of miahajani accounta haa been made 
compulsory. 

110. We can now proceed to consider in detail the methods 
of instruction — 

^^d^'otia* (a) Written and mental arithmetic. — ^The teaching of these 

Mrithmutia two branches goes side by side, and in the initial stages is in- 
distinguishable. As the master's ideas of teaching arithmetic 
(if he has any) are generally of the memorial and rule of thumb 
type, the great aim of the training schools is to force upon him 
the notion that it is uselesql to teach rules without illustrations 
and reasons. Hence the methods laid down for dealing with 
this subject, especially in the infant class and class I, are more 
precise and categorical than those prescribed for other parts 
of the curricukun. The use of simple apparatus is insisted on. 
The ball4rame was almost universally, and is still largely, 
used. Cowries or seeds, however, which are both cheaper and 
(ar more effective, combined with bags of various sizes, are 
now taking its place, while (for the teaching of parts of the 
unit) the third of FrSbel's kindergarten gifts is called into 
requisition. By these means, together with the black-board, 
concrete numbers and notation up to 10 are taught to the in* 
fants. With a view to showing how instruction is continued 
(both in the infant class and class I) I cannot do better than 
translate from the Shik9haprabandh, or School Manual* 
especially as to do so will give a specimen of this important 
text-book*: — 

111. '^ Children have to be taught that the yalue of a figure 
changes with a change in its position. For this purpose, cow* 

* The 8hik$ha]frabandh ia the work of Mr. S. MoGaTin Spenoe, M.A., Superin- 
tendent of the Training Inatitntion, Jnbbnlpore. It ia written in the Temaonlar, 
and deals, in aimple language, with inatmotion and aohool m anagem e nt genarallj. 
It ia a text-book in all training achoola and ita posaeeaion b/ maatera ia gtnerallj 
inalatedon. 
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ries and Bmall baga are of great use. Thiu after the cowries 
(onei twO| three, etc.) have been counted out, ten cowries should 
be put in one bag. Then the numbers 11, 12, etc., should thus 
be explained — One bag (10) plus one cowrie is eleven; and 
one bag (10) plus two cowries is twelve, and so on. Ihe first 
figure 1 (t. e., that on the left-hand side on the black-boardj 
stands for one bag or the number ten, and' the second figure 1, 
Z Or whatever it is (t. e., that on the right-hand side on the 
black-board) stands for so manj single cowries. In this manner 
the twenties (21, 22, eto.), and the thirties should be taught 
till the figure 99 is reached. After this the number 100 should 
be taught by placing ten small bags in one big bag. For a 
long time such numbers as 18, 36, 63, etc., should be taught 
with small bags aoid cowries; then the figures should be shown 
by writing them on the slate or the black-board. For instance, 
if a boy is told to show 63, he should take five bags each con- 
taining ten cowries and place three cowries by them; and then 
he should also at once write upon his slate figure 6 f olk>wed 
by figure 3. As an aid to writing figures, the master should 
draw a straight line upon the board on one side of which the 
units and on the other the tens should be written. If units, 
tens and hundreds are thus taught by means of cowries, eta, 
then the childiBn will easily understand thousands and tens oi 
thousands* 

" iWhen notation is completed the boy learns addition. This 
too should be taught by cowries, eto., and should be brought 
home to the child's mind by several repetitions. Addition on 
this system may be taught even before notation, by which 
means children, while actually learning notation, can without 
difficulty begin to add. This method is quite in accordance 
with the maxim ' One difficuliy at a time.' A seoond maxim 
which must be observed is, ' Advance by degrees from the easy 
to the difficult.' The examples taught in the beginning must 

be veiy easy, such as, i. s. si and the master must carefully 
"* 1 - 

8 

watch whether the children write the figures clearly one 
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beneath the other or not, and whether the Knes beneath them 
are correctly drawn. 

" Thus there will be a* gradual advance from eaqr examples^ 
and bjr practice each step will come to appear eaqr^ till the time 
for accomplishing the more difficult steps arrives. Then^ if 
necessary, cowries, etc., may again be resorted to for showing 
the method of addition. Thus, in examples where numbers are 
' carried ' — such as 87i hare take cowries for the two units 6 
and 7, and add them; the result is 12 cowries. From this it is 
dear that we have got one ten plus two; and by adding the one 
of this ten to the rismaining 6 tens, we get 6. This method of 
* carrying ' or ' figures in hand ' should be shown over and over 
again with cowries, tiU the children begin to learn it 
thoroughly. 

** Subtraction, too, ahould be taught precisely on the system 
above described; that is to say, children should first learn sub- 
traction by the aid of cowries or pebbles, and should be able to 
show that the difference between five befls and three balls is 
two balls; and in this way other examples too should be taught 

them on the board or the slate, such as, a. s. i, etc. Subtrac- 

1 1 1 
tion involving ' carrying ' must certainly be taught by means 
of cowries. Thus, suppose that 16 has to be taken from 92. 
In this example the children must be shown that 6 from 2 wmi't 
go. Then display 32 by means of three small bags and 2 cow- 
ries, and tell a Im^ to take away five cowries from it; he will at 
once open one bag of ten cowries and empty out its contents. 
The master should then say, * See I only two bags of ten cowries 
each remaiiii; and instead of two cowries we have now twelve.' 
This should be exhibited on the black-board as follows: — 

32 _ 

16 " 

and the boy, having taken 6 from 12 and 1 from 2, will be able 
to write the answer. There is some difficulty in subtracting by 

this method when there is a zero, as in r. Here there is no 
ten ^in the upper figure); so we must take one hundred from 
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the three himdredB. We have then got two hxuidreds and ten 
tenB. From these tens we must take one ten and add it to four 
which giyes 14. The smn has now become : — s 7; and this 
sum is worked thus: — 7 from 14 leaves 7; 2 from 9 leaves 
7; from 2 leaves 2; answer 277. By patient explanation 
and the use of bags of cowries^ even the smallest children will 
be able to understand this/' 

112. Simplicity is here carried to the utmost length, and 
rightly so; for the masters require elementary instruction in 
these matters; and, in arithmetic, the beginning is everything. 
The Shikshaprabandh then proceeds to other rules. Before 
multiplication is begun, a considerable advance must have 
been made in tables. But even in so purely memorial a 
subject as tables, cowries miust at first be lused and reference 
made back to old tables (e.g., 9 times 6s 6 times 9; and tiie 
child already knows the latter). The use of cowries is likewise 
introduced into the actual teaching of multiplication and 
division. Then, the simple rules being understood, no difficulty 
will be enooimtered in their application to money, weights, 
measures, etc. 

113. Meanwhile, mental problems are taught, the master 
first showing the use of fractional tables and gurus in veiy 
simple exampl)es. Constant practice in this makes the boy 
qtiick to grasp the principle of proportion; so that the teach- 
ing of rule of three presents no difficulties. As to the native 
method of interest by ank, there are various ways of doing it 
in different localities. A simple example worked out in the 
clearest method is appended: — 

Specimen of Interest sum toorked by anJc. 

Find the interest on Bs. 670 at Be. 1-13-0 per cent, per 
month, for 1 year and 3 months. 

First, find the '^pakke ank," t. e., multiply the principal by 
the number of months. 

670 xl6» 8,660. 

The interest on Bs. 670 for 16 months equals the interest 
on Bs. 8,660 for one month. 
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Then take the rate of interest bit by bit: — ^Firsti Be. 1 ; 
to find the interest at Be. 1, divide the pakke ank by 100. 
Next, annas 8; to find the interest by annas 8^ divide the 
quotient of the last calcxQation by 2. Next, annas 4; for this, 
divide the last quotient by 2. Finally, anna 1 ; for this, divide 
the last quotient by 4. Then add all the quotients. The 
sum is the answer. Thus: — 

670X16 = 8^60 pakke ank . 

Interest at Be. 1 &= Be. 86 8 

^ aniias 8 = „ 42 12 

M 4 = „ 21 6 

n ,, 1 2s I, 6 6 6 



ftoooanti. 



Bapeee • 164 16 G—the answer. 
The rule of working is easily grasped by the boys. But 
it is suggestive that the reason for this very rule, though it 
is a part of the native system of arithmetic, is understood only 
with extreme difficuliy. 

114. It is not necessary to say anything regarding the 
extra subjects taught to the full-timers, since they are nut 
strictly part of the rural curriculum. The same principle of 
teaching no method till it is understood, is pursued here also. 
(6)^iidhaiaai 116. (b) Mohajoni Mcounts.—The study of accounts is 
commenced in class III, where (paragraph 22) the roznamoha 
or haohchi fokaf is written. An example of this is given in 
Appendix A (8), which is a Simple cash account for five days. 
It is perfectly clear; only a few words, not easily translated, 
demand explanation. '' Shri " at the heading is a propitious 
term; "Sambat" is Ihe Hindu era, dated from 67 B. C; 
" Chait " is the name of a month; " Mani '' is a large measure 
of grain. The fokJci rokar is begun in class lY; but, as has 
been already mentioned, it is a stage which, where the trans- 
actions are few and small, may be and often is omitted. It 
is half-way to the khataf and assists the tradesman in trans- 
ferring compiicated accounts to that register. The example 
[Appendix A (9)] shows the same entries as those given in 
Appendix A (8), but arranged now, not according to date^ but 
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under headingSi auoh as the accoimt with Jai Eislian Das, fhe 
House aocouat^ eto. It is, in fact, a consolidated account for 
the five days separately shown in the fozfiameha; at its blose, 
the balance is carried on to the income side of the next aotoount 
for five days. Finally comes the khata hahi, which is a 
ledger for one year, each page being devoted to a separate 
account, and all transactions made during the year on that 
account being entered on that page, with references back to 
the pakhi rokar : an example is given in Appendix A (10). As 
it is impossible to reproduce the pages, the dividing lines must 
be taken as indicating a fresh page in each instance. It will 
be noted that here the entries are those for the five days shown 
in the rokarg with others in addition, which are intended to 
hhow that the pages given are made up for the entire year. 

116. The examples here given are of the simplest kind, 
such as would be useful in a rural school. The entries in the 
khata are not made on the more complicated system which a 
merchant would think necessary. The pakki rokar is here 
really superfluous and is only put in for the sake of complete- 
ness. If the page references of the khata were made to refer 
to the kachchi rokar instead of to the pakki rokar, the latter 
might be disregarded in examining these illustrations. 

117. The method of teaching is as follows: — ^Each boy 
is supplied with two or three native registers. The master then 
dictates or gives copies of entries for the rosnamcha; the boys 
enter these as income or expenditure, the master correcting 
mistakes. After that, the boys have to do everything, at first, 
of course, under the master's guidance. They strike the 
balances in the romamcha; they transfer the entries to the 
pakki rokar (if that register is used), making it up for five, 
seven, fifteen or more days at a time as they are directed. 
Finally, they transfer the entries again to the khata. The 
great point is to make the boys do everything themselves; 
otherwise they will never understand the system. 

118. Oeogrofhy. — ^No subject in our schools is so badly (5) Geo- 
taught as this. The reasons are the intrinsic difficulties of ^^'^ '* 
instruction in this subject, the infiuence of previous conioub^ 
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whicli masters cannot shake oft, faulty methods of inspection, 
and the want of a really snitable text-book. Even now many 
a master is content if he can get the boys to repeat definitions 
learnt by rote, and reel oS a list of the districts composing 
the province (even though the latter no longer forms part of the 
half-timers' course). But a gradual improvement is discern- 
ible, due, in large measure, to insistence upon the simplified 
curriculum. 

119. The subject is commenced in dass IIL The theoiy 
is, that the boy advances from a knowledge of the school to that 
of the village and the village area; thence to the district, the 
Province, India and the world. A glance at Appendix A (4) 
will show that this is not thoroughly carried out in practice. 
The study of the patwari's map is relegated to class lY and 
is thus preceded by that of the district map, because the former 
goes hand in hand with instruction in Patwaris' papers— « sub- 
ject which is commenced in earnest only in class lY. The 
Central Provinces and India, again, are omitted altogether 
from the half-timers' course, because their inclusion would 
unduly swell the curricxQum. Still, the method of proceeding 
from tibie known to the unknown is generally adhered to. 
(a)Tiie8€iiool- 120. A Specimen of the school-plan is givrai, on a reduced 
scale, in Appendix A (1). The central room, flanked by two 
store-rooms, the master's table aoid chair, the bench for the 
committee, the cupboard, the verandah with its pillars, the 
compound wall, two garden-plots in front divided by a paih, 
and the play-ground behind, are here indicated. Each school- 
master draws the plan of his own school to scale, and hangs it 
on the wall. Instruction takes tiie form of showing the boys 
that this plan corresponds with the shape and proportion of 
the building. The position of each piece of furniture is like- 
wise pointed out in the school and on the plan. The boys are 
taken outside and shown that tiie garden, the gate, etc., are 
correctly indicated on the map. The master next measures 
the school, makes a scale and causes the boys to apply this 
to the plan, asking them the length of the walls, etc The 
position of the building with reference to the points of ihi 



pliui 
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oompaas is then disooTered by means of looking at the sun and 
examining the direction of shadows. By this time the boys 
comprehend the plan and find no difficulty when the master 
asks them to point ont upon it this door or that window, or, 
vice versdf to go and stand by such and such a chair or pillar 
as indicated in the map. The boys are next required to copy 
the plan on their slates; and the final stage is reached when 
this is turned face to the wall and each pupil draws up a scale 
and makes a plan on his slate from memory refreshed by 
glancing round the building. 

121. Some schools contain detailed plans of the village W The disr 
itself; and it is highly desirable that boys should get an idea 
of the principal lanes, buildings and tanks and their positions 
and sises relative to the school and to their own homes, before 
they proceed to the district map. This latter has been printed 
in colours for every different district. The village in which 
the school is situated is first shown to the class, and its position 
towards, and distance from, other points on the map whidr are 
known to the boys^ such as neighbouring villages, main roads, 
the head-quarters of the district, etc. To impress the truth of 
the map upon the boys, they are oocasionaUy asked to state dis- 
tances which they know, and then made to measure them with 
a paper scale upon the map. In this way instruction passes 
from the known to the unknown, and the larger villages of the 
district, its tahsils, its hills and rivers, its roads and rail-roads, 
aie gradually learnt. Thus a lesson will proceed somewhat as 
follows : — 

Q. — ^What IS the name of this village P 

ii. — ^Bareila. 

<;.— On what n>ad is it? 

A. — The road from Jubbulpoie to Mandla. 

Q, — ^In what direction does the road nmP 

A. — From north-weat to south-east (the boj is required to point 
in these two directions). 

Q.— If you walk albng the road towards Handla what village 
will you come toP 

1.— To Dobhi. 

(Here Bareila, Jubbulpore, the road and 
Dobhi are pointed out on the map). 
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Q.— How far is it to DobhiP 

A. — ^Tliree mUes* 

Q.— And how far to JnbbalporsP 

1.— SleTen miloi. 

(Tbeao diatianoea aw prored on the map hj 
meana of a paper aoale.) 

Q.— What do jon rnedk on the road between here and DobhiP 

A. — One goes up a hill. 

Q.—Of what range ia thia hiU a partP 

ii. — Of the Satpnra range. 

Q.— Of what dirtricts does thalt hill form the border P 

A. — Of Jnbbnlpore and Mandla. 

Q.— In which district is DobhiP 

1.— Just inside Mandla. 

(Hens the hill and the border of the district 
are shown on the map, and the hill is also 
pointed out from the window.) 

Q.— If yaa go towards Jubbnlpore, what river do yon orossP 

ii.— The Ganr river. 

Q.— Into what other river does the Ganr fallP 

l.^Into the NeHbadda. 

Q.— WhflSt other riven fall into the NerbaddaP 
and so on. 

(e) Dsflai- 122. As a preparation for staaying the outlines of the world 

in class lY, geograpUcal terms are also learnt. It is difficult 
to disabuse masters of the idea that this is accomplished when 
definitions are known by heart, and one example of each 
pointed out on the map. The prescribed method is to take the 
boys out to a tank, a river or a stream, and actually show them 
miniature capes, islands, inlets, etc., and then, on returning to 
the school, to make them point out the same on the map. This^ 
it is to be feared, is seldom done, and raised mape or models in 
clay are conspicuous by their absence. Very fair maps of the 
world are supplied to schools, but their place is gradually being 
taken by globee. The globes are locally manufactured (para- 
graph 203) at the Normal school^ the training classes and by 
masters selected for their neatness of workmanship. These 
last are allowed to make a little money by supplying globes (at 
a cost of Rs. 3 to Rs. 6) to other schools. They vary greatly 
in quality. The idea entertained by a half-timer of the pre- 
cise meaning of a globe or a map is often regrettably small; 
there is no time to do much. 
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123. In class lY the elementary knowledge already acquir- (d) OniliiiM 
ed of geograpliical features is nfilised in teaching the outlines ^^^^^^ 
of the world (the continents, oceans, chief countries, etc.) upon 

the map. The great thing, and the difficulty, is to make the 
master stick to the map and avoid lists of names. Special 
stress is laid on the British possessions, partly with a view to 
impressing on the boys the magnitude of the empire of which 
India forms a part. The intention is excellent, but the process 
whereby it is sought to be fulfilled is too often one of pure cram. 
The subject, no doubt, is a very difficult one to teach intelli- 
gently; and the masters themselves are often handicapped by 
their own imperfect knowledge. 

124. More satis&ctory is the instruction in the causes of («) Attmnoail- 
day and night. Where globes exists this is actually carried out '^^'i^^^* 
by means of a Ukmp. The shape of the earth, too, is generally 
understood by the boys, though it is not really easy to supply 

them with proofs of its roundness, especially ais they regard 
eclipses of the moon as supernatural events. Ideas on the size 
of tbie eaitCh are necessarily hazy, and it may be doubfjpd 
whethlBr, in the rural tracts, the pupils really believe an/ of 
the astronomical geography taught them. However intelli- 
gent and correct their answers may be, their idea of the earth, 
once they are outside the school- walls, probably reverts to that 
of a fixed body poised on an elephant which stands upon a 
tortoise. 

126. With the patwari's map we are on safer ground. This, J^irfSma©!' 
together with its use in the teaching of manuscript aubjects, has 
already been described. Its study likewise forms part of the 
geography course; and its value is obvious in showing the posi- 
tion of fields, roads and tanks and the situation of neighbouring 
villages. It must, however, be remembered that ihis map is 
an actual facsimile of that used by the patwari, which, being 
purely for purposes of land record, does not clearly indicate 
buildings in the village, hills and physical features of impor- 
tance just outside the area. To remedy this defect each boy 
is required to draw a copy of the map on a reduced scale on 
paper, omitting the mass of fields (often amounting to a 

Q 
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hundred or more in a single area) and indicating only his own, 
but showing more clearij tlie chief buildings of the village and 
the principal physical features both within and immediately 
without the village boundary. 
(6) AgrioDl- ^^' Agriculture. — It is to be noted that this subject is 

^^^^ taught as part and parcel of the reading- lessons. Its inclusion 

therein ensures its study by the pupils, and obviates the 
necessity of furnishing a separate text-book. Hence Mr. J. B. 
Fuller's Agricultural Primer has been translated and inserted 
piece-meal into the third and fourth Readers. So important 
and characteristic is this branch of study, that a synopsis of 
the lessons must be given at great length. But it will most 
fittingly appear in the form of appendices to Section XII, which 
treats, among other matters, of the Normal agricultural class 
for schoolmasters. The reader is therefore referred to Appen- 
dix C (1), which gives the contents of the Primer; to Appendix 
C (2), where will be found details of the lessons, as imparted 
to the masters in Ihe Normal agricultural class, to be by them 
repeated to the boys in their schools ; to Appendix C (3), which 
contains the syllabuB of demonstration work destined to give 
the master greater insight into the subject than would be 
gained by a study of the agricultural lessons of the Headers 
alone; and, finally, to Appendix G (4), where a list is drawn 
up of the simple apparatus which each trained master keeps 
by him, and of the experiments with which he illustrates the 
lessons before his pupils. 

127. But to avoid misunderstandings, it is here necessaiy, 
once and for all^ to define the meaning of the term " Agricul- 
ture '' as it occurs in the curriculum of a primary eohooL And 
the best definition is, that it means the agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Headers. These are largely object-lessons. 
They do not pretend exhaustively to describe the processes of 
tillage, etc.; while they contain many useful practical hints, 
they yet aim less at the imparting of knowledge than at the 
developing of the faculty of observation and at the arousing of 
a taste for nature study. The methods prescribed for teaching 
them indicate that, toother with the other lessons on common 
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objects, they answer to the Anschauungsunterricht or tlie 
Heimaikunde and Naturkunde^ that form bo important a feature 
in continental education, and which are framed to give the child* 
ren right ideas abont the things they see around them, to 
awaken in them the faculties of interest and obserration, asd 
to teach them to express their ideas in proper language. In a 
country where ahnost the sole occupation is that of agriculture, 
a study of the fields and their soils, of the parts of plants and 
their growth, of the success or failure of crops, and of the 
apparatus essential for cultivation, forms the best and fittest 
yehiole for imparting this type of instruction. 

128. Our agricultural lessons, then, serre the following pur- 
poses. First (and most important) they direct the attention of 
the boy to the objects which surround him and which will fill 
so large a portion of his after-lif e^ in such a way as to mould 
his mind for observation, for the proper reception of impres- 
sions, and for the grouping of impressions so received into an 
orderly system. This mental habit, once formed with reference 
to the objects of agriculture, will serve the man, not merely for 
the subject-matter with reference to which the habit was in- 
culcated, but for all walks of life and for any occupation to 
which he may turn his hand. It is the bridge which spans the 
gulf between the concrete and the abstract, between perception 
and the faculty of right reasoning. Their second purpose 
(which is really but a special aspect of the first) is to put the 
boy in possession of some of the common natural truths which 
affect his surroundings. He is already aware that very thin 
soils are unsuitable for certain crops, and that a failure of the 
monsoon results in a failure of the harvest. He is now taught 
the causes underlying these facts, so that his practical know- 
ledge henceforward rests upon a simple scientific basis. Their 
third purpose is to indicate where the operations of agriculture 
as practised in this country fall short of what tiiey might and 
should be, and to point the way to small reforms which do not 
lie beyond the powers of the average ryot. This moral is en- 
forced by the establishment of small experimental farms, like 
that at Shahpur described in Section X, 
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C7) Other ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ sTurejed the methods generallj pre- 

•nbjaota. scribed fop every part of the rural curriculum, save drawing of 
geometrical forms (which is purely mechanical). History (save 
in a few exceptional schools), drawing (in the proper sense of 
the term) and grammar are prescribed only for full-timers. 
Hence a description of the methods therein employed forms no 
part of a study of the purely rural curriculum. 



Sectiofl VIIL^BXAMINATION. 

y^*^»*ii»iy 130. We have now briefly to consider the examination 
which closes the rural primary course. It is called the Primary 
Examination and is open to all pupils of the 4th class of a 
primary school. It is conducted by the Depuly Inspector. 
Boards of Examiners may be associated with him; but this 
is not ordinarily done (nor could it easily be done) in rural 
schook. The Deputy Inspector does this part of his work 
during the period from December to March (both inclusive). 
Hence, of his three annual visits to the school, two are ordinary 
inspections, and the third is the annual examination. The 
examination is held strictly in situ and is of an informal 
character. Marks need not be, and are generally not, assigned, 
save in the case of full-timers who compete for middle school 
scholarships. Hence the marks given in Appendix A (16), 
which shews the subjects of the examination, are intended 
only as a scale of guidance in the relative values to be set 
upon the subjects against which they are noted. 

131. The schools in which Patwaris' papers and agricul- 
ture may be dropped for grammar and history, are the few 
instances mentioned in paragraph 87 where the teaching of the 
former subjects would be useless, if not impossible, and where 
the boys are naturally for the most part full-timers who will 
very likely proceed to a middle school. 

132. Candidates are supposed to pass (t.e.| answer 8u£Scient 
questions to obtain 33 per cent, marks, were marks given) not 
only in each group but also on each subject. This apparently 
harsh rule is intended to ensure proper teaching in such 
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subjects as Patwaris' papers and accountoy wliioh would 
otherwise be neglected. As a matter of f act» tbere is no undue 
severity in this; and the Deputy Inspector, after his previous 
two visits of the year, ought to know who are fit to pass 
almost without holding an examination, while his instructions 
to the master should have sectired that none save veiy stupid 
boys should fail. 

133. Prises are offered by the District Councils for profi- 
ciency shown in the examination in drawing, agriculture and 
a knowledge of common objects. 

134. Successful candidates receive printed certificates, CertiitoiM. 
signed by the Deputy Inspector, and endorsed with reference to 

the boy's character by the head master of the school. The 
question has at times been raised whether these certificates 
shoxQd be in the Yemacular or in English. It has been decided 
that more value is attached to them if they are in the latter 
language. 

135. The obvious criticism upon our system of examination^ Aoitloinii. 
and, to some extent, of promotion (see paragraph 80) is, that 

it leaves too little to the judgment of the master. This criti- 
cism would be valid were it not that education is not yet sufS- 
ciently popular, public opinion not sufficiently strong, and a 
large number of head masters not sufficiently trustworthy, to 
permit of dispensing with a higher agency of control. This 
may seem to be a heavy indictment against masters. But, 
until public opinion changes (one might almost say, comes into 
exirtence)^ the fault is both inevitable and venial. Were 
the examination committed purely to the master, the standard, 
despite fairly frequent inspection, would certainly tend to be 
lowered. 



Sectloi DL.DISCIPLINB AND PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

136. Discipline, so far at least as the commission of actual DisdpUiis. 
offences goes, is a matter on which much need not be said. 
The boy met with in rural schools is highly respectful and 
amenable to auihoriiy. Punishments, and the offences for 
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which fhey may be inflicted, are prescribed in the Education 
Manual, and include imposition, corporal punishment, rusti- 
cation and expulsion. But the punishment register is fre- 
quently a blank or nearly so. Ordinary class discipline is a 
more important subject. The Shtkshaprahandh deals at some 
length with the matter. Silenccj orderliness, prompt obedience, 
politeness and care in the use of books, apparatus, etc., are 
easily secured; punctuality is more difficult, owing to physical 
circumstances, the foolish indulgence of parents, and the 
fact that the Hindu generally is lacking in this virtue. Clean- 
liness, again, though scrupulously observed among the better 
classes, is often conspicuous by its absence in the children of 
small cultivators and labourers. And, though it is insisted 
upon in the Manual, its enforcement is rendered difficult by 
the &ct that some of the boys are engaged pretty constantly 
in field labour and possess only a very limited wardrobe. 
Quietness and smartness in the moving of classes about the 
room, changing formation when an oral lesson ceases and 
written work begins, etc., are best secured by the appointment 
of class-captains, who are distinguished by badges and perform 
their functions very well. When the master is taking a class, 
the boys stand round him in a semi-circle, head up, heels to- 
gether and book well away from the face. When they do 
sums or write dictation, they squat upon matting laid on the 
floor, in a long line, one behind the other, distance being taken 
by each boy placing his finger-tip between the shoulder-blades 
of the boy in front, and then extending the arm foil-length. 
As soon as a bey has finished his sum, he lays his slate face 
downwards, takes his book, quietly stands up and begins to 
study his lesson. AH words of command are given by class- 
captains in English; this is an old tradition, and the effect is 
a trifle ludicrous, especially that of the '' Bight hand salute by 
numbers, one, two, three," followed by a military mlute. The 
indigenous salaam, as described in paragraph 14, is being in- 
troduced into some districts. 
PhTBioAlex- ^37. Closely connected with the subject of discipline is 

that of drill; a well-drilled school is invariably well disciplined. 






MsctFUNfi AND Physical lifSTBUcttoN. 8^ 

The oorriculiim of physical instniction is given in Appendix 
A (16). 

Three branches are taught: — 

(1) Position, turnings and simple evolutions for getting 

into line, extending, etc. 

(2) Extension motions and (in class V and VI of middle 

schools) balance and combined motions. 

(3) Deshi Kasrat. 

Wex^ {he last alone retained no harm would be done, as the 
text-book on the subject contains simple drill; and the exercises 
therein laid down are superior to extension motions. Deshi 
Kasrat alone, therefore, need here be described. 

138. English gymnastics on the horizontal and parallel Hktorr of 
bars were once insisted on in all boys' schools. The apparatus 
was constantly decaying or getting out of order; the masters did 
not know how to teach the exercises ; the boys disliked them and 
used to injure themselves in practice ; and the parents looked 
with suspicion on this new and apparently dangerous form 
of instruction. In 1896, Mr. Monro, the present Director of 
Public Instruction, decided to introduce a system of gymnastics 
more suited to the genius of the people. He entrusted the task 
of working out the details to Mr. Ganpat Lai Choube (now In- 
spector of Schools in the Feudatory States). In 1897 tiie latter 
officer completed his book upon the subject called Deshi Kasrat 
ka Anukram. This was at once introduced into every primary 
school. The change was hailed with delight, and this popular 
series of exercises is performed with zest in every school either 
before or immediately after the daily lessons^ according to the 
time of year. All the exercises in this book are practically 
indigenous and of remote origin. They may be seen in any 
"Akhara** or native wrestling-school. The novelties introduced 
were (1) the systematising of the whole into a series of graduated 
difficulty; (2) the invention of suitable and descriptive names, 
so that the boy's memory is no longer strained to recollect what 
is intended by "exercise number one," etc., but the name sug- 
gests the thing to be done. 
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D^irH^ 139. Properly to be understood, theBe ezerciflei must be seen. 
' Gymnastic instructors Have already been sent from Assam and 
the United Provinces to the Training Institution at Jubbulpore 
to study tke system. A general outline of the exercises Has 
already been given in paragraph 27. All that can be added here 
is a synopsis of the contents of the text-book fallowed by a 
translation of the directions for performing one or two typical 
exercises [Appendix A (17) and (18)]. Among the latter, no illus- 
tration of the daurs, chaU and kvlanU has been included, since 
they are of minor importance. Of all the exercises there is none, 
save the ekhatthi dand and the kulants, which, if it is taken in 
its proper place and practised, a boy of even poor physique can- 
not perform. In this gymnastic there is no expanse, no ap- 
paratus, no danger; yet it is of the highest value in developing 
and strengthening the body. 

Uniforms. 1^- 1^ popular schools, where the (}ommittoes are in- 

terested, it is usual for the villagers to raise subscriptions once 
a year and to present each boy (on the King-Emperor's birthday 
or some such suitable date) with a red coat, a red cap and a 
pair of yellow drawers such as wrestlers wear. The coat and 
cap serve as a uniform during school hours and doubtiess have 
an influence on discipline and smartness. When the boys go 
out to exercise, they divest themselves of all clothing save the 
drawers, so. that they are not incommoded nor are their clothes 
soiled. 

IIlt•^■cbool 14L At annual gatherings, such as sacred fairs, etc., teams 
from various schools meet together a^d compete in Deiki Kturat 
and other sports. Subscriptions are raised and prices awarded 
to tiie best athletes and teams. These contests were a charac- 
teristic feature of the local celebrations held in honour of the 
Coronation Durbar. 

142. The infant class is kept amused during part of the 
school hours by organised games. Apart from this, organised 
games do not form a feature of rural schools. The half-timer 
(even of tender years) has more serious forms of occupation on 
which to employ his superfluous energy and his out-of-school 
hours. This does not mean that Hindu boys never play games. 
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Unless the operationB of agricnltore are pressing, tip-oat is 
generally played in the eool of the oToning. But the manage- 
ment of this is wisely left to the hoys themselves. 



Sedioa X. - SCHOOL-OARDENS. 

143. To almost every rural and yemacular middle school ^Sa^SwoU. 
is attached a garden. Where gardens do not exist, it is because 
there is no available or suitable site for one, or because the soil 
is utterly unsuitable, or because there are no means of irriga- 
tion. The presence, however, of either or more of these causes 
does not necessarily mean that no garden is attempted. If the 
school is in the heart of the village (which is not generally the 
case), and is situated in a confined spot» a garden-patch Is some- 
times secured just beyond the inhabited area. If the soil is bad, 
beds are dug and good soil is brought in ; or the system of ^' pot 
gardens'' is resorted to, in which flowers and vegetables are 
planted in earthen pots in the school verandah. Finally, even if 
there is no well in the immediate vicinily of the school, water 
is often conveyed by the boys from considerable distances. 

144. The objects aimed at in starting school-gardens are van- obiaoitfti' 
ous. An obvious one is the adornment of the school buildings ^j^Simt.' 
and the impression of neatness and order produced upon the 
pupils. A second is to supply the classes with suitable objects 
for illustrating the important lessons on agriculture contained 
in the ihird and fourth Beaders; thus the difierent parts of 
plants, the effects of various soib, irrigation, etc., can be studied 
and illustrated on the spot. Thirdly, it is hoped that, by intro- 
ducing the cultivation of European and the better classes of 
native vegetables into schools, the use of these products (so 
often sadly neglected) will gradually spread among the cul- 
tivators and add a wholesome element to their food-supply. 
Hence the best type of garden consists of three parts: — 

145. The fiower^garden. — This contains not only the usual (l)Tlitflow«r- 
pereimials, such as roses, oleanders, etc., but English annuals 
raised from imported seeds. The flowers usually seen and those 
tiiat best flourish in the climate are sun-flowers, hollyhocks^ 
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petunia, pHIox, larkspur, verbena and portnlaca. I liave come 
across a school in very remote jungles to whioh no seeds had been 
supplied for ten years. Yet nearly aU the flowers above specified 
were flourishing in the garden, having been propagated from 
seed year by year, and showed no signs of deterioration. Not 
only do these plants serve the purpose of ornament, but their 
blooms are dissected under the microscope to illustrate the les- 
son on the " Flower " ; they are used (together with wheat, pulse, 
etc.) in showing the different kinds of roots; and their stems 
and leaves contribute to some of the simple agricultural experi- 
ments. 
(2)TbeT«gti- ^^* ^^^ vegetahle^gitrden. — This is sometynes in a ee- 
ftbiagafden. pirate space from the flower-garden; sometimes vegetables oc- 
cupy the centres of the plots, and flowers are planted on the 
borders. District Coimcils allot a small sum of money yearly 
for the supply of English vegetable (as well as flowei^ seeds 
from the Himalayas, from Poena, or some other good nursery; 
these are distributed to the schools. Yegetables successfully 
raised are peas, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, knol-kol (kohl- 
rabi) and tomatoes. In the Baipur Circle (where the mud of 
numerous tanks supplies a first class manure), I have seen cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes of almost incredible sise produced; and 
the gardens of the Wardha and Chanda Districts are said to 
produce even finer vegetables. Besides these, native vegetables 
are grown largely with a view to showing how careful cultiva- 
tion improves them; thus, a school garden will sometimes con- 
tain a bed of brinjals, etc., in enriched soil, and another bed 
of the same plant in ordinary soil, side by side. In the upland 
(or plateau) districts, where the soil is thin, vegetable-gardens 
are less numerous and successful. But in the lowlands they 
are almost always attached to schools and produce excdlent 
results. Nor have they been by any means useless in popu- 
larising the cultivation of English vegetables. Many mal- 
guzars have started gardens in imitation, and import European 
seeds. Caste prejudices against the new form of food are not 
unknown; but they axe, in most cases, easily overcome. The 
lower classes are more conservative and have less opportunity; 
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nor will the STstem liaye really attained its object, till the boys 
are induced to plant seed propagated at first from the school- 
garden, and afterwards from their own, in the small enclosures 
near the village which almost every inhabitant possesses for the 
growing of maize, mustard, chillies, castor-oil, etc. 

147. The crop-plot. — ^This is a less common feature than TIm crop-ploi. 
flower or vegetable gardens. Its object is to illustrate the effects 

upon wheat, rice, juari, etc., of manuring and irrigation. Beds 
are also sometimes made of different kinds of soil; and the 
growth of cereals in suitable and unsuitable kinds is thus 
ahiown. 

148. Occasionally the crop-plot is developed into a small ^^^p^^ 



experimental farm, as the following account will show: — nmiiMirFanii. 

Aeeouni of the Agrieultural Fa/rm aitaeKed to the Diiiriei 
Council School at Shahpwr, 

In Jsnuaiy 1902, the Director of Public InBtmction visited this school. 
The compound having proved too email for a garden, the Director re- 
quested the malguzar to give the master a small piece of land near the 
school, which could be oonveniently turned into a garden or au experi- 
mental farm. The malguzar gladly consented : and, before the oom- 
meocement of the rainB, gave the master a plot of an area of 1 *4 acre 
with a well near it. This was fenced round l^ paid labour* 

The land was divided into six parts, and in them were sown juari, 
cotton, tur (arhar) and, to a lesser extent, chillies and brinjals. 

The land was ploughed with paid labour in the presence of the 
boys, who at times helped the labourers. Cotton was the first crop to 
be sown. No cotton is grown towards Shahpur. The master, Daulat 
Rao, is a resident of a village in the Multai Tahsil just on the borders 
of Berar (a great ootton-growing tmot). He had be^ to Berar in May 
and had brought some good coctonnseed with him and also a weeding 
instrument called daura which is common towards the southern portion 
of the Betul District. This instrument is easy to use, is cheap and 
saves much labour in weeding. But in order that it may be emplc^ed, 
the seed must be sown in rows, the distance between which should be 
a little greater than the length of the daura. This obliges the culti- 
vator to sow the seed sparsely and f^res the plants sufficient air. These 
advantages were explained to the boys, to the malguaar and to somo of 
the better tenants. Cotton seed was sown in the presence of the boys 
and the schod committee. Some of the seed was given to ^e mal- 
gusar, who sowed it in a field and got a bumper crop. 

Juari* and tur were sown in two ways— firstly, ia the local manner, 
and, secondly, in the way the master had learnt at the Agricultural School, 

* Juari is 9orghum vulgare^ a large millet whioh forms a staple crop in the 
drier parts of tiie province. Tur is a tall legumiaons plant, from the seeds of whioh 
dalismade. 
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Naspur. The difference between the reenfte was shown hf the outtam 
obtained eocording to each method. 

Brinjals and chillies were sown in smaller beds. The produce of 
these was g^rea to the boys; the other crops were sold. As this was 
the fint year of the ezperiment» the master did ncft extend his field 
of operations nor keep full accounts. But on several occasions the 
members of the School Committee were taken to the field to see the 
boys at work and the difference between crops in their own fields and 
those of the school-garden. 

The actual work was chiefly performed by the boys in the presence 
of the master and trnder his guiidance. There were some deven boys 
in the two highest classes; they were divided into groups of two or 
three each; and each group was made responsible for the cultivation 
of one of the plots. Thus two or three boys would work continually 
in the tur-plot (half of which was devoted to properly cultivated, and 
half to roughly cultivated, tnr); the same was done in the Juari and 
cotton plots. The beds of brinjals and chillies were given to the smaller 
boys. A spirit of competition wan aroused between the groups, which 
thus worked aealoualy. 

The points to note aboTe are the mtroduotion into the 

village of a new crop, a new agricultural implement and new 

ways of tillage for crops ordinarily grown. 

149. Sometimes each boy is given a bed in the garden to 
cultiyato. Occasionally a little difficulty is experienced over 
labour; the bettor class boys profess themselves above manual 
toil; the lower have no time to bestow on garden cultivatioii. 
Thus hired labour has sometimes to be employed for the heavier 
parts of the work or for carrying wator if there is no supply at 
hand. Ordinarily, however, the master and the boys till the 
garden; and the latter may often be seen bringing a long line 
of water-pots from the nearest source. 

150. Arboriculture has not yet been attempted; but the 
Director of Public Instruction has drafted a scheme, based upon 
the institution known in American schools as ''Arbor Day.'* 
According to this, each boy will, once at least in the course of 
his school career, plant a tree in the village or its proximity 
upon the King-Emperor's birthday, and will thenceforward re- 
gard and cultivate it as his own. This practice should tend to 
increase the boy's interest in the observation of nature (a faculty 
deserving of cultivation in an agricultural country) ; it is also 
hoped that it will improve the surroundings and shade of 
villages. 
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Sectioo XI SUPPLY, PAY, AND PROSPECTS OF TEACHERS. 

THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 

151. The writing of this section is fraught with difficulties. DiflenltlM of 
Exhaustive statistics cannot be obtained. Important changes *" 

are even now being carried out in the grading of rural school- 
masters and their scale of pay. The stamp of man obtainable 
varies immeasurably; and any statement put forward regarding 
qualifications can only be rough and impressional. 

152. The appointment of rural schoolmasters lies with the AppoSatmani 
District Councils (paragraph 50). But it is subject to revision 

by the Depuly Commissioner of the district, and to the proviso 
that no person, who does not possess the requisite teachers' 
certificate, may, without the written permission of the Inspector 
of the Circle, or except as a purely temporary measure, be ap- 
pointed to the post of teacher. In practice, the Deputy 
Inspector is generally the appointing agency, his decision in 
this respect, as likewise in the fixing of a master's grade, being 
submitted for, and in most cases obtaining, the sanction of the 
School Board and the Council. 

153. Taking the pay of both head masters and assistants, and£«yo[^ 
excluding monitors, in British territory, we find that the aver- 
age pay is just over Bs. 10 a month. The lowest pay of a head 
master is, at present, Bs. 8 ; it is now in process of being raised 

to Bs. 10 ; the highest is ordinarily Bs. 15, though a few receive 
Bs. 20. These are the purely educational emoluments. In 
addition to them, 414 masters receive extra pay for managmg 
village post offices; and many have allowanoes for cattle-pounds^ 
stamps and registration. Thus the total pay of a head master 
may come to over Bs. 20; but such cases are uncommon. This 
additional pay is of great importance in judging of a master's 
position. I regret that full statistics are not available; but, 
taking 76 masters (both head masters and assistants) purely at 
random, some of whom are in receipt of no allowances, we find 
that, while their educational pay aggregates Bs. 752, or just over 
Bs, 10 each, their additional pay comes to Bs. 153, which raises 
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their total indiyidual pay to just over Bs. 12. The additional 
duties are very light. It must be remembered that a certain 
number of uncertificated men^ who are not necessarily receiving 
the full pay of their grade, are included in these figures^ and 
tend to lower the average salaries. 
OzadMof pfty* 154. Hitherto different systems of pay have been followed in 
different districts. Salaries have been sometimes personal, 
sometimes attached to certain posts. Henceforward, all will be 
personal and masters will be regularly graded. As the general 
scheme has not been worked out in detail, the graded list of 
the Hoshangabad District (where pay has always been personal) 
is given as a specimen. It will be noted that, in this instance, 
the rate is just below the average : — 

Cfrades of primary achoolmasten under the Hoshangahad 
District Council. 

11 masten at lUr. 12 
11 M „ ,• 11 
36 „ „ „ 10 

87 „ y, ,, 9 

IS „ tt 91 8 

Pay of moni- 166. The pay of monitors averages Es. 3 a month. In a few 
^^'^ cases only Bs. 2 is allowed ; but this is enhanced from feea 

Piofpeots and 166. As to the prospects and status of the rural schoolmas* 
ter the great disability under which he suffers is that his post^ 
in the great majority of cases, is non-pensionable. No District 
Council master appointed on or after April 1st, 1886, is eligible 
for pension. Masters are encouraged to invest their savings in 
the Post Office Insurance; but few avail themselves of this 
means of provision. A master's social position varies with the 
popularity of education in the village, and, of course, with his 
own character. In the better class of village, he is almost in* 
variably looked up to ; and his association with the Committee 
(who, in such places, are men of good standing) confers upon 
him considerable dignity. In very poor villages, again, the iso- 
lation of his literary attainments makes him a man of weight 
But he fares ill in a tolerably well-to-do village, whose inhabit- 
ants hold education at a discount, or whose malguzar is hostile 
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167. Thus the maater's pay is imattractiTe ; he has no free 
house to live in; and his social status is yariable. After the 
age of 56 he is liable (though not necessarily likely) to find his 
services dispensed with, and no pension to support his declining 
years. On the other hand, he is not debarred from the holding 
and cultivation of land; nor is there anything to prevent a pri- 
mary schoolmaster from rising to be the head master of a ver- 
nacular middle school on the respectable salary of Bs. 20 or 
Bs. 26 a month (excluding allowances). He is looked upon as a 
Government servant (though he is not really such), and hence^ 
save where his profession or himself is markedly unpopulai; 
holds a recognised position. Finally, he can expend special 
care upon the education of his own sons in the school and thus 
give them a good start in following his own or some other pro- 
fession. 

168. The career is by no means unpopular. Applications 8i«mp of bmh 
for normal scholarships generally far exceed the number avail- ^^^^^''^ 
-abla Nor is the class of candidate secured by any means a low 
one. During the past five years, between forty and fifty per 
cent, of the students at the Training Institution has invariably 
consisted of Brahmins and 7*7 per cent, of Bajputs; the num- 
bers of other castes are small and variable. Muhammadans 
are 10 per cent. Turning to professions, we find in the pre- 
sent year that the parents of primary grade students in the 
Training Institution are employed as follows: — 

Lsndowner 1 

Agriculture 22 

Goyernment serFioe .... 20 

Priyate serrioe 15 

Trade . 18 

ArtuBan 6 

Labourer 5 

Professional beggar .... 8 

Priest . 1 

169. The terms on which a student enters the normal classes Popaiaxity uf 
are, no doubt, attractive. He receives a free education for two eotmd ' " 
years, at the end of which, unless he is either stupid or lazy, (i) A^iu^mal 
he obtains a certificate of distinct value. He is then bound to ^^^^'* 
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•erre for two yean as a Bchoolmaster, after which he can (and 
generally does) continue in the same calling, with the hope, 
if he is fairly industrious, of itising to Us. 16 or even Bs. 20 a 
month; or, if he finds the life uncongenial, he is qualified for 
other forms of work; masters who thus quit their profession 
generally enter private service (as agents, etc.) or become pat- 
waris; their number is not large. 
(8) A teiaiBg 160. Training classes are far less popular institutions. The 
education is, indeed, gratis; but no stipend is attached; the 
instruction imparted is often of an inferior kind and by no 
means ensures success in the examination; and, if the candidate 
does pass, he obtains only an " untrained ** certificate, whose 
value is less than that of a ^'tramed'' certificate. StiU, in the 
richer districts, where education has become popular, these 
schools are well filled and turn out very fair material. In the 
wilder tracts or where rural education is regarded with suspi- 
cion by the people, they are generally failures. This is the 
more unfortunate, as it is just in such places that a supply of 
local men is wanted. As it is, masters from the better districts 
have to be sent to these jungly localities to keep the schools go- 
ing. This particular kind .of service is highly unpopular. The 
Hindu of the lowlands regards such a district as Mandla (not 
without justice) as a penal settlement, and its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants as the offspring of the devil. When he is ordered thither, 
his mother-in-law's condition is generally found to be so critical 
as to delay his journey; and no sooner does he reach his desti- 
nation than he sits down to write a* whole series of applications 
to the various inspecting o£Bcers complaining (often with only 
too much truth) that the climate is ruining his constitution. 
So long as he is serving his compulsory two years, he can be 
kept to his work; when these are- ended he often becomes 
troublesome and sometimes absconds. But, as the number of 
certificated men increases, things are improving; competition 
has arisen, and the masters in undesirable districts are not so 
independent as they were a few years ago. These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to the majority of districts, where posts 
are eagerly sought after. 
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161. The supply of masters, ttien, is, save in certain excep- ^^^^^^ 
tional tracts, adequate ; the caste and class of the men secured 

are generally respectable, and it is now sought, by raising the 
fTfLininniin pay, to secure a still better type. We have now to 
consider the teaching qualifications of the ordinary school- 
master. 

162. The great majority of masters are certificated. As PvoMrtta of 
early as 1881, 73 per cent, of the teachers employed in Gtov-niwtenl 
emment and aided schools held certificates. In the 680 pri- 
mary boys' schools of the Northern Circle, with as many head 
masters and a smaller number of assistants, there are only 30 
uncertificated teachers.* 

163. The figures given in paragraph 207 show roughly the Proportioii 
proportion of tralined to untrained certificated teachers, maiten. 
During my last cold-weather tour, I inspected 134 District 
Council primary rural schools in tracts where uncertificated 
teachers are nmnerous; the qualifications of the staff were as 

follows: — 

Head Masters. Assistants. 
Holding trained oertificatea . 82 9 

Holding untrained certificates. d4 9 

Uncertificated ... 18 8 

TaUl ... 184 21 

The number of untrained men is decreasing and may be ex- 
pected finally to disappear. It might be argued that in view 
of the extension of the training course in normal classes to two 
years, this view is optimistic. This is probably not so; for, 
while the numbers annually presented for examination will 
doubtless decrease, the percentage of passes should be far higher. 
And additions to the number of scholarships are always pos- 
sible, as funds permit. 

164. But though the majority of masters are certificated Pedsgogie 
we hare yet to consider their natural pedagogic qualifications 

* These figuw are enoneooe for one of the eeren diBtriots— namely, Mandla, 
where greater difAcnliies in the supply of staff are experienoed than elsewhere. 
Here men who hare been trained bnt haTO failed in the Teaehere* Oertifloate Ex- 
amination hare been retvmed as oertificated. But the error ean make only a smaU 
difference in the general flgnre. 

U 
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and the extent to wticli these are likely to be improved by a 
special course of study on the subject. This question is closely 
connected with that of method (Section YII) and that of train- 
ing (Section XII). 

165. A Deputy Inspector of doubtful ability once reported to 
me concerning a very incompetent master of a small and back- 
ward village in the following terms: — ''I have warned this 
man over and over again to teach according to the Socratic and 
Pestalozzic methods^ but he still takes no notice." Truly, be- 
tween precept aad practice a great gulf is fixed; and, however 
much our training may make for common-sense systems and 
solidarity of instruction^ yet, unless some natural aptitude is 
already present, the seed is likely to bear but little fruit. And 
such aptitude is wofully lacking. 
owSSofttioni ^^^' ^® Hindu is possessed of two virtues which might be 
of the Hinda. expected to qualify him for the art of teaching. The one is 
patience, the other domesticity. The former does, indeed, ren. 
der him a good instructor in the more mechanical branches of 
study, such as writing, spelling and, to some extent, drawing; 
in other subjects it is liable to degenerate into indifference. 
The latter ought to make him. a lover of children; and such 
he is to the extent of sparing them the pain of enduring (and 
himself the trouble of inflicting) mild, methodical and there- 
fore wholesome penalties. But this does not prevent him from 
visiting trifling lapses with sudden blows and anger; and fre- 
quently the inspection of a class is sufficient to disclose that 
the boys are in the habit of having their ears boxed. 
S^nTS^toT ^^^' Against these two questionable virtues stands an array 
Hindn mdng of vioes derived from nature, tradition and practice. It is per- 
haps not too &nciful to suppose (indeed, it is stated by Com- 
payr6) that the two guiding principles of Hindu society and 
religion have militated against education in India. On the 
one hand is caste, the consequence of which was ''an endless 
routine, with no care either for the individuality, or the personal 
talents, or the inclination of children"; on the other hand 
is Pantheism, which caused " the thought and will of the Hindu 
to perish in the mystic contemplation of the soul," and the 
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tendency towards wUch may be responsible for his fatal dis- 
taste for tbe concrete and love of the abstract. 

168. More certain and more important than these theoretic W N«fcaM. 
cal effects, is his want of moral fibre. The natiye schoolmaster 

is not possessed of that conscientiousness and stubborn sense 
of duty which carries the European through tasks in ''hours of 
gloom fulfilled," and which finally converts even indifference 
into enthusiasm. Hence spring laxity and work perfunctorily 
performed. Hence, too, the inspecting officer cannot afford to 
dispense with the goad of reproof or punishment — ^a state of 
things which produces relations less cordial than they might 
be and a method of inspection which, while it may be necessary, 
is not the best. Another grave disqualification is Ihe want of 
originality. Not only must the native master be ordered to do 
everything, but he must be shown how to do it (hence the some- 
what rigid precepts of our normal classes and the Shtkshapra- 
bandh); it is unsafe to leave anything to individual initiative 
— an additional reason (see paragraph 87) for the unelastic 
character of our curricula. 

169. Passing from nature to tradition, we have already seen ^^ Tm^*""- 
how the indigenous teacher was satisfied if the children memo- 
rised poetry without understanding it and mastered a few 
mathematical formulas. With him we have little to do (though 

even to-day, in aided schools managed by denominational 
societies, it is common to find a Maulvi who makes such of the 
boys as are of his persuasion learn page after page of the Koran 
while neither he nor they comprehend a word of Arabic). The 
schools here have been but seldom established on the foimda- 
tions of indigenous institutions; we have had to find and to 
mould OUT own material. Yet the tradition persists. The 
Hindu sohoohnaster has practically no aptitude in maieutic 
methods of instruction ; to get pupils to answer set questions in 
set form is his end and aim. Again, it is often complained of 
the educated classes in India, that they do not keep up their 
reading or pursue their studies in after-life. The complaint 
holds good regarding the village schoolmaster. A few indeed 
read the great epics. But the majority are content to retain 

k2 
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or to foiget that which they learnt while at school or under 
training. Thus their knowledge remains very limited; nor 
are their minds stimulated even by the perusal of light litera- 
ture. 

(#) PzeiMit 170. As to present practice, the very methods taken to re- 

move the above-mentioned defects react in other ways against 
the effectiveness of tealching; the distances to be traversed 
and the number of schools to be visited by inspecting officers, 
and the system of examination hitherto pursued, all tend in 
the same direction. The resulit is that the master strives after 
effect rather than thoroughness and that inspection has often 
(hitherto) been unable to pierce below the veneer. 

tounw of 171. Apart from a certain lack of moral fibre and profes- 

sional enthusiasm and apart from the paucity of his knowledge, 
the more technical defects of the native teacher may be sununed 
up as follows: — 

(1) Want of power of extraction or maieutic method. This 
arises from the traditions of memorising and rule of thumb, 
and the desire to make the boys cut a respectable figure at a 
somewhat hasty inspection. It results in ''cram/' an inability 
to conduct object-lessons, and a failure in develc^ing the 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

(2) Want of concentration. This is the result of a desire 
to "cram" combined with imperfect preparation of lessons. It 
leads to disconnexion in the series of questions asked, the master 
omitting to choose some central theme round which the lesson 
shall hang. Hence the attention of the pupils is dissipated; 
their interest is not aroused, and mind and memory alike are 
confused by the presentation of a string of disjointed facts. 

(d) Want of illustration. The Hindu has an aversion for 
the concrete. To perform an experiment not only is a worry to 
him but it smacks of vulgarity. His idea of education is to 
turn out pupils capable of uttering certain words (whether 
those words convey meaning to their minds or not, id to him 
largely a matter of indifference). To aid the ear with the eye, 
to prove his own statements by facts^ above all to connect, in 
the boys' minds, the truths imparted in school with the visible 
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world that lies around them — ^these things are not dreamed of 
in his philosophy. If a boy speaks according to the book, it is 
immaterial whether he believes (or understands) the subject- 
matter or even whether the book itself be true. (A well-known 
officer of the province, on entering a school, once asked the 
master whether he taught that the earth went round the sun 
or the sun round the earth. ''I teach/' replied the master, ''that 
the earth goes round the sun." "Are you sure of that?" "Quite 
sure." " But which do you believe P" " I believe that the sun 
goes round the earth.") This habit of trusting to words alone^ 
and despising the help of the black-board, the picture, the ob- 
ject-lesson and the illustration generally, is the worst defect 
with which we have to deal It produces in the boy that frame 
of mind in which, when he enters the school-room, he shakes ofi 
his real self and the sensible world that surrounds him, and 
passes into a land of dreams, which, as he returns homeward, 
fade away, instead of being recalled and vivified by the sights 
and sounds around him. It is, finally, opposed to the whole 
theory of modem education from Locke to Herbart — ^the theory 
which bids us build up in the child's mind an ordered world 
of experience, based upon sense-perception, and rising, with- 
out gap or intermission, to reasoned truth. Let us not be un- 
just to the Hindu schoolmaster; for he is no monopolist of this 
defect. Most of us can probably remember at least one preceptor 
of our early days whose class-room was like another world, un- 
conditioned by ordinary experience, where, if two and Iwo 
continued to make four, it was only thanks to the master's good* 
will. Unfortunately, such preceptors are very common in our 
schools. 

172. It is to counteract these defects that the infant class Meihodi of 
curriculum is based almost solely on the use of objects; thatSSSi**^ 
our schools are filled with maps, pictures and models; that 
many lessons of the Iteaders have reference to what the boy 
sees every day of his life and are, indeed, informal object- 
lessons; that, finally, the system of training, to be described in 
the next section, has been instituted. 
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SeciioM XIU-THB TRAININQ OF TEACHERS. 
Eindiof 173. No master is considered to be permaneDtlj secure in 

tifloatas. his post till he Has become a certificated teacher. The certifi- 
cates issued are of three kinds : — 

(1) Trained certificates^ which can be obtained only by 
passing through a Normal school. 

(2) Untrained certificates, which are awarded on the result 
of the same examination as that which closes the Normal school 
course, to candidates who have either served for a year in a 
school under Goyemment inspection, or studied for not less 
than two years in a Training class. 

The examination for these two classes of certificates is 
held annually in October, and will be described later on. 

(3) Approved service certificates, which are given by the 
Director, on the recommendation of an Inspector only, to such 
uncertificated schoolmasters in Yemacular schools as, being 
over thirty years of age, have rendered conspicuously eflScient 
service. This rule is intended to provide for experienced and 
efficient masters who have not had the chance of earning a 
certificate and so are in danger of being ousted from their poste 
by younger, but certificated, men. The award of such certi- 
ficates is very rare. 

dusesof 174. Of primary grade certificates there are two classea — 

mfiil St wL^^ one (called the 1st class) open to those only who have passed 
through the 4th class of an Anglo- Yemacular middle school; 
the other (called the 2nd class) open to those only who have 
passed through the 6th clbsa of a Yemacular middle school. Up 
to the present date, there likewise existed a 3rd class primary 
grade certificate, for such as had passed through the 6th class 
of a Yemacular middle school. This has now been abolished. 
In addition to the general educational teste here noted (in which 
the candidate is stricily examined), there is likewise, of course, 
a special test^ varying for each grade, in pedagogic subjecte. 
We have here to deal only with the primary grade, of which 
the 1st class may, for practical purposes, be neglected, since the 
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special test is the same for both classes. Moreover, very few 
masters who have passed through the 4th class of an Anglo-Yer- 
nacular middle school are to be found in primary or, iudeed, in 
any class of schools; as Yemacnlar teachers they would reap 
no benefit from their English education; nor has that education 
gone sufficiently high to qualify them as teachers in Anglo* 
Yemaculjar schools. Hence but few men of this standing enter 
the Department; and there are no special facilities for their 
training. 

176. The institutions established for training primary iiisiitatiimc 
schoolmasters are the following: — pri,^^"* 

(1) The Training Institution for teachers at Jubbidpore. 
This is the only school which teaches up to the collegiate and 
secondaiy grades. It likewise contains large primary grade 
classes, so that it is really, though not in name, a Normal 
school as well as a Training Institution. 

(2) The two other Normal schools at Nagpur and Baipur. 
These differ from the Training Institution only in so far as 
they do not teach above the primary grade. At Jubbulpore 
and Eaipur pupils are instructed in Hindi; at Nagpur in 
Marathi. 

(3) The training classes attached to Yemacular middle 
schools. These are sixty-two in number, and are of very un- 
equal value. In 1902 the Director said that they ''have not 
altogether proved a success^ and the question of their re-organ- 
isation will have to be considered.'' Their establishment is 
regarded only as a temporary measure, till the number of posts 
not held by certificated men shaU be so far reduced that the 
Normal schools can fill them with trained incumbents. To 
encourage the head masters, rewards of Bs. 10 are given for 
every pupil who passes the Teachers' Certificate Examination. 

(4) The Normal agricultural class at Nagpur. This is in- 
tended to give an extra training in agriculture to certificated 
teachers, so aa to enable them efficiently to handle this import- 
ant subject. 

All these, except the first, are under native superintendents 
or headmasters. The coUegiate and secondary grade classes 
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ot the Tmning Institution aiie personially taught^ and the pri- 
mary grade classes supervised, by a European expert. 
Nora^iwhool 176. The Normal schools are kept filled by the offer of nu- 
merous scholarships. The number and value of these, tenable 
in each institution at one and the same time by students read- 
ing for the primary grade certificate, are : — 

Juhhvlpore Training Intiitution. 
40 BchoIanhipB at Bs. 6 each per mensem. 
^ tf 9tk ft 6 ff t§ n 

Nagpwr Male Normal 8eh4>ol. 
l5 scholanhips at B& 6 each per mensem. 

Baipwr Male Normal School. 
8 schoIaiBhips at Be. 6 each per mensem. 
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In addition lo these, thiriy scholarships of Bs. 6 each are 
offered to husbands of female Normal students at Nagpur and 
Jubbalpore. Non-stipendiary students, who have passed at 
least the Primary Examination, are also admitted. But their 
numbers are very few. 
Sdeoiionof 177. Scbolarship-holders are selected in the following man- 
iH^^l^il'^^' ner. Once a year Depuly Inspectors send in lists of suitable 
candidates (generally monitors) in their respective ranges, with 
all necessary information, to the Inspectors. On the general 
principle that a man will prefer to serve in his native distri)ct| 
the Inspector then proceeds to select, having regard to the 
wants of each district in the way of certificated teachers. Those 
nominated proceed to the institution and there undergo an ex- 
amination in general knowledge and suitabiliy. This examina- 
tion is of an' informal nature and is conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who at once forwards, on its result, recommendations 
of retention or rejection to the Inspector. When these have 
been in turn submitted to, and approved by, the Director, they 
ftre carried into effect. Each schalanhip-hoMer must ful- 
fil the following conditions: — ^He must be not less than 17 
years of age, protected from small-pox^ of good moral character 
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(as certified by a reBponsible officer) and of Botind health (in 
attestation of which a medical certificate must be produced) ; 
he must also bind himself in an agreement to serve as a teacher 
in any part of the province fbr a term of not less than two years 
after bds course of training is concluded, ihe penalty for non- 
fulfilment being the ref&nd by him to Ooremment of such 
sums as shall have been drawn by him in the shape of stipend; 
if a student is under age, a security bond must be furnished. 

178. No fees are charged in the Normal schools or Training Ftes^ 
classes, and boarding accommodation in the former is offered 
free. 

179. With a view to tracing the student's career while un- (I) Thsprl* 
dor training, we had best take a concrete example. The pri- depuSorat 
mary grade department of the Training Institution widl serve ^^^S^ 
this purpose, as the course, curriculum, and discipline are ^^^f ^^ 
the same there as in the Normal schools of Nagpur and Baipur. 

Ths Primary Orade Defartment of the Training InsUiutum 

at Jubbfdpore. 

180. As has been already stated, the institution contains 
a collegiate and secondary grade class for men who are, or 
will become, teachers in high and Anglo-Yernacular middle 
schools, and primary grade classes for Uiose who will become 
teachers in Vernacular (ohiefiy District Council primary) 
schoola 

181. The buildings occupy a large space of land on the PtenifSii. 
confines of the city, which contains class-rooms for students, 

ft practising school, a boarding-house, a garden, a gymnasium, 
a drill-ground, a cricket-field, a lawn-tennis court, and a 
badminton court. Of the 88 (primary grade) students at pre- 
sent on the roll, 64 live in the boarding-house, others being 
accommodated in licensed and supervised lodging-houses close 
at hand. The boarding accommodation and the site in general 
are not all that could be desired ; and it is under contemplation 
to rebuild the whole in a better situation at a very large cost. 

182. The entire institution is under the control of a Euro- stdL 
pean Superintendent, whose pay rises by annual increments 

of Bs. 40 from Bs. 300 to Bs. 600 a month. The remainder 
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of the stafi is occupied in the instruction of the primaiy grade 
students and consists of: — 

An Apviftant Saperintendeut draving Rs. 100 a month. 
An AMittant Master drawing Bs. 70 a month. 
Ditto ditto 60 ditto. 

An Assistant Master drawing Rs. 60 a month. 

Ditto ditto 40 ditto. 

A Drawling Master ditto 60 ditto. 

A Gymnastic Master ditto 16 ditta 

One of the assistant masters is occupied solely in the prac- 
tising school. The scale of pay is about to be raised all round. 
The five assistants at present include two B. A's, one F. A. 
(Intermediate) and two Matriculates. All are men possessed 
of long experience in teaching. 
Material 183. The term commences on November Ist^ when the 

St^iw.^ candidates just selected by the Inspector assemble and are 
I tested in their capabilities by the Superintendent. All of 

them have passed the Primary Examination; those who had 
gone through middle schools formed, in IdOl, only 13 per cent, 
of the wholcy and in 1902, 20 per cent. ; in the present year no 
more than 3 per cent, had studied in middle (and, curiously 
enough, all in Anglo- Yemacular middle) schools. Most have 
served an apprenticeship as monitors, during which period 
they have picked up some ideas of managing a class of small 
boys, but have often unlearned a portion of what they knew 
when they passed the Primary Examination. A brief des- 
cription of the question-papers set by the Superintendent at 
the last test will give some notion of the students' qualifica- 
tions on entering the institution. The language-paper con- 
tained a couplet of poetry for explanation, a letter of fifteen 
Unes to be written' on a set subject, the outline and moral of a 
story in the 4th Beader to be written down (without books), 
the parsing of a simple sentence and some easy questions on 
grammar (which some of the boys, having learned no grammar, 
would be unable to tackle). The arithmetic paper consisted 
chiefly of problems with a few sums in fractions, decimals and 
interest. An example of one of the problems is given : — ^* Diyide 
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Bb. 329-7-9 between A, B and G in sucli a way that A gets Bs. 7 
more than B, and B geta Bs. 2 less than C/' The dictation was 
a rather diflScult passage from the 4th Beader. The geography 
paper contained questions on definitions! India and the British 
Empire; thus: — ''Give the sonroes, the provinces through 
which, and the directions in which, the following rivers flow: 
Brahmaputra, GodaTari, Jumna, Tapti/' 

184. After unfit candidates haye been rejected, the yacan- 
cies thus created are fiilled up by admitting youths (generally 
from urban schools) whose qualifications are known, but who 
(on the principle of selecting most candidates from districts 
most in need of certificated teachers) had not been previously 
nominated. 

186. The average age of the finally selected students varies Age of pupils, 
from year to year from eighteen to nineteen years. At present 
the oldest is twenty-seven; in 1899 a candidate of thirty-three 
years was admitted ; but that is unusual. It is generally found 
necessary to make one or two exceptions to the seventeen years 
of age rule; and thus a few particularly promising lads of 
fifteen or sixteen are sometimes found as students. 

186. The students are then distributed into classes. FormtioaoC 
Hitherto, there have been three parallel junior classes for thoae 

about to appear in the examination for the primary grade, 
3rd class, and a fourth and higher dass, called the senior 
class, for those who, having already passed that examination, 
are studying on for the primary grade, 2nd class. Now that 
the primary grade, 3rd olass, has been abolished, there will be 
two sets each of two parallel classes or sections, all studying 
for thei primary grade, 2nd class, examination. The first two 
sections will consist of students in their first year; the second 
of students in their second year. 

187. The principle of distribution followed is the equalising 
of the sections in respect of qualiflcations of students; thus the 
most promising candidates are not aU grouped together, but 
are equally divided among both the parallel junior sections; 
the same is the case With the least brilliant. 
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DwlyioatiaA. 188. A student's day is mapped out as follows:— He rises 
at 6 A.M. in summer, at 6 A.M. in winter^ and during the first 
hour, plays games, or practises gymnastics, or drills. From 
7 to 8-30 lie prepares some of his lessona. From 8-30 to 
10-30 he is employed in the lengthy process of bathing, 
cooking (unless he belongs to a mess) and eating his meal. 
Work in the class occupies the central part of the day, from 
10-30 to 4-30, after which he takes his evening meal. There 
is then an hour of relaxation, during which games are played, 
the newspapers read, and so iorQi. From 6-30 to 8-30 he is 
required to attend the night class, which is held in one large 
room under supervision, and where he prepares the bulk of 
his task for the ensuing day. The remainder of the evening is 
spent in his own room ; here he can continue to work, converse 
with his friends, or otherwise amuse himself. 

OnRieolum. 189. The curriculum consists of two parts : — 

(A) The general educational preparation. 

(B) The special professional preparation. 

(A) comprises the curriculum of the 6th Vernacular class, 
the subjects (optional or semi-optional in middle schools) of 
patwaris' papers^ grammar, agriculture, history and, in nearly 
all cases, drawing, being insisted on. It is given in Appendix 
B (1) ; and paragraph 200 contains some account of the text- 
books and subjects. 

(6) The special professional training comprises the follow- 
ing syllabun: — 

(1) The kindergarten system. 

(2) The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum for Vernacular schools. 

(3) The art of oral teaching generally. 

(4) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them 
and making returns from them. 

(5) Notes on lessons. 

(6) The organisation of a primary school, and the methods 
of maintcuning order, and inculcating principles of truthful- 
ness, obedience and general morality. 

The text-books used are a simple translation of the elements 
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of the kindergarten system and Mr. Spenoe'8 Shikshapra- 
bandh. 

190. In addition to these two main diyisions of instruction, 
a course of manual training is given. This consists of two 
parts: — 

(1) Gutting, folding and mounting of coloured papers, and 
the designing of patterns, as in Bicks' system. 

(2) Tlie manufacture of globes, in the method described in 
paragraph 203. This not only serves to practise ihe student in 
neatness, but it also teaches him incidentally a good deal of 
geography and arms him witb a valuable piece of school pro- 
perty. Each 8^.udeut is expected to make two globes while 
under tradning; one of these he j^kes witb him to bis school, 
if it is not already provided with one; the otber ii^ sold to some 
school not possessed of a globe. 

191. Drill, Deshi Kasrat and English gymnastics form an 
important branch of training. Cricket, lawn-tennis, etc., are 
also played; and the institution sends in a team for the local 
athletic tournament for bigb and Aniglo-Yieimacular middle 
schools. 

192. The time-table and the proportionate distribution of Tims-isblo. 
hours among subjects are shown in Appendices B (2) and (3). 

It will be noticed that the time-table is for the new arrange- 
ment of two parallel sections of junior and senior classes. 

193. It remains to speak of the practising school. This f^j^^ 
consists of Anglo- Yemacular middle classes (for the collegiate 

and secondary grade students), Yemacular middle and pri- 
mary classes. These classes are entirely taught by the stu- 
dents, each of whom is sent into the practising school twice 
a year for a week at a time. It is the special duly of one 
of the assistant masters of the institution to remain in this 
department and supervise instruction. Students are also re- 
quired to watch the efforts of their fellows and write criticism 
notes. Besideji this^ model lessons are given in the course of 
class-work. 

194. At the dose of the course, an examination is held, Bssmiiistioii. 
and successful candidates are presented with certificates. The 
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munber of passes in recent years from the Training Institu- 
tion has not been so large as might have been expected; at 
the dose of 1902, 29 passed out of 60 presented. The principal 
cause of this is probably the large number of subjects which 
had to be studied by the majority of pupils in a single year. 
Under the new system this will be remedied. 
DimoMl of 195. The students are then dismissed, a list of those belong- 

iwipii«. ^^ ^ ^^^^ district being sent to the Deputy Inspector, who 

arranges for their employment. The majority are at once put 
in independent charge of small schools ; those who are not yet 
capable of such work become assistants, generaUy in the pri- 
mary departments of Vernacular middle schools. A register 
is maintained in the Training Institution, showing the em- 
ployment of each student for at least two years after he leaves. 
(ID The ^^^' So much for the Training Institution and die Normal 

JjJ^' schools. We now pass to the Training classes. 
Their poriiion 197. These are attached to Yemacular middle schools, 
middle sometimes called '' town " schools. They might be more pro- 

perly described as higher primary schools, sinc^ they simply 
continue the instruction given in a primary school through 
two further standards. All the pupils of such a school are 
treated as full-timers, attending for six hours a day, and, in 
the 3rd and 4th classiss, studying a more literary curriculum 
than that prescribed for purely rural schools. Thus, a choice 
of optional subjects is given — drawing, kindergarten occupa- 
tions and manual training, object lessons, grammar, and 
history. Not more than two of these may be studied by 
any one pupil; one of them must be drawing, if any mem- 
ber of the stafi holds the certificate of the Bombay School 
of Art. In certain schools, where it is considered desir- 
able to dispense with the teaching of Patwaris' papers 
for agriculture, gprammar and history are treated as com- 
pulsory subjects in their stead. If a boy, on passing the Pri- 
mary Examination, wishes to continue his studies, but either 
does not desire or cannot afford the luxury of English educa- 
tion, he may pass on to the 6th and 6th vernacular standards. 
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The curriculum of the latter is, with slight modificationSy that 
shown in Appendix B (1). On completing thitf course to the 
satisfaction of the head master the pupil receives a certificate. 
Such an education, however^ does not much help the candidate 
for employment; true, its| certificate is supposed to qualify fof 
more highly paid posts than does the primary certificate; but 
its recipient, though he has gained an insight into his own 
language and has put a finish to his vernacular education, re- 
mains ignorant of English, and so finds the more remunerative 
grades of service closed to him. 

198. Partly, therefore, to supply the career which otherwise 
such instruction would not offer, and partly to utilise town 
schools for the production of teachers, Training classes have 
been added to a large number of them. The work of these 
classes is carried on side by side with that of classes Y and 
YI. The difference is that a pupil of the former reads free of 
charge, and studies, in addition to the curriculum prescribed 
for the ordinary pupils of the 5th and 6th standards, the 
special professional course detailed in paragraph 189 under 
head (B). 

199. Were we to glance at such a school, we should find a J^JJJ^'^^ 
reproduction of the primary school described in section II. But •<*<»1« 
everything is larger — ^the garden, the building are both lar- 
ger; the staff is larger, containing perhaps two assistant mas- 
ters; the time-table is larger, for all are full-timers; the number 

of classes and their size are larger. For the Vernacular 
middle school is opened only in little towns or large, central 
villages which boast their market-day or even a small bazaar 
of permanent shops — ^places, in fact, whose educational needs 
would not be satisfied by an ordinary primary school, but 
which are unable to support an efficient English-teaching in- 
stitution. 

200. Passing over, then, the primary classes, with which 
we have already gained sufficient acquaintance, we find that the 
Beaders prescribed for classes Y and YI contain not only 
general lessons, but, in continuation of the series of lessons 
started in the third and fourth Headers, special chapters upon 
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Indian polily and the Britisli Empire, agriculture and botany, 
soology, physical geography, elementary political economy, and 
even something of anthropology. The wisdom of so extensive 
and serious a coiurse of reading may be questioned; but it 
should be remembered that the ideas are expressed in the sim- 
plest language. The multiplicity of subjects is, however^ rather 
calculated to leave the mind of the pupil oonfused. Writing 
includes tiie reproduction of stories, etc.^ from memory, and 
school exercises. Arithmetic for the fifth standard includes 
vulgar and decimal fractions, double rule of three and simpln 
interest; for the sixth standard, the whole of that ordinarily 
taught. Physical geography is prescribed together with map- 
drawing and a knowledge of Asia and Europe. Agriculture 
is taught from the lessons on the Headers (which now deal more 
with botany than with practical questions) ; and a new element 
is introduced in the teaching of physical science. It is some- 
times said that the technical terms of European sciences cannot 
be reproduced in oriental language, and that this is a strong ar- 
gument for carrying on the bulk of instruction (at all events of 
higher and special instruction) in English. Yet now before 
us is thQ translation of a book on elementary science in Hindi 
(and it has been translated into other vernaculars as well), in 
which all the technical terms are Sanskriticj with the excep- 
tion of such untranslatable expressions as ''Breanah Press'' 
or " Leyden Jar ". Moreover the terms, though derived like 
our own from a dead language, are simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more descriptive. TIlus, ** Keshakarshan " (a mere 
translation of capillary attraction) is more likely to convey a 
meaning to the Hindi boy than our own expression to an Eng- 
lish boy. And surely " Snehakarshan " (force of affection) is a 
more convincing and an easier tenn than force of cohesion. To 
illustrate these lessons, the school is supplied with apparatus — 
vessels for showing the properties of liquids, their upward pres- 
sure; a section pump in glass; a thermometer and a barometer; 
an ttir-pump (not always out of order), and an electric machine 
with a jar. All these are compulsory subjects — ^a wide and 
varied curriculum; the optional subjects offered are manual 
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tnuning, drawingi grammar, luBtbiy, menatiratioii and surrey- 

ing- 

201. These classes generaUy include a certain number of itttniiiiiig 
pupils, who, desiring to become village schoolmasters, are study- ^ 
ing lor the Teachers' Certificate Examination. Such pupils 
constituter the taraining class, and, in addition to the subjects 
above named, receive speeiail instruction to fit them for their 
vocation. The would-be schoolmaster must beoome acquainted 
with the elements of the kindergarten system, so that he may 
supervise work in an infant class or class I. The text-book for 
this is in Hindi and is a simple, straightforward work. Next^ 
he must study the normal methods of instruction in each sub- 
ject which he is likely to have to teach. Here he has the aid 
of the Shikshaprabandh, again in Hindi. Thirdly, he must 
gain practical experience in oral teaching. For this purpose, 
the primary classes are used as a* practising school, to which 
the students repair in turn and either teach one class in one 
subject for a week at a time, or instruct it f Dr a day in all sub- 
jects. Periodically, the training dass is called upon to sit as 
audience to th!e lesson delivered by one of its members and to 
write down " criticism-notes " upon his style of instruction and 
general management of a class. Yet a fourth point is to learn 
how to draw up and maintain the school registers, the most im- 
portant of which we glanced through in paragraph 7d. The next 
subject is the writing of preparation notes on lessons of various 
kinds; each student is required to keep a note-book containing 
annotations on the reading lessons of the text-books, model 
questions to be set in arithmetic together with the best method 
of working them out, notes on geography, agriculture, and so . 
forth. The sixth and last division of the curriculum is the 
general organisation of a primary school with reference to 
drawing up a time-tabfe, madntaining discipline and impress- 
ing upon pupils the elements of good manners and good morals. 

202. The whole of the work of these classes, it must be re- 
membered, is carried on in the vernacular; the students know 
no English, nor would its study be of value to them in their 
future career. As to their personalily, what strikes us most is 

I 
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their extreme youth; it ib, indeed, a fault often lotincl with 
these classes that they turn out certificated schoolmasters at 
too immature and irresponsible an age. But this plan has one 
advantage, that the special training is undergone by the boy 
while his intellect is still bright with the precocity eharactem- 
tic of orientals, and before that rapid deterioration has set in 
which commences about the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let 
us ask this smart lad of sixteen to teach role of three to the 
fourth class; he will go through the lesson with a gravity, a 
clearness of expression, which, in the slow-growing occidental, 
would not be developed till seven or eight yean later. 
^"kSe**^ 203. A feature of the best training classes, which is being 
gradually introduced from the Normal schools is the manu- 
facture of globes. The village-potter moulds the requisite 
number of large clay balls; but the rest is entirely the work of 
the student; who covers the ball with stiff paper in layers, 
scrapes out the substructure of clay through a small aperture, 
and then does the drawing and colouring. It is not an easy pro- 
cess, but the results are generally far better than might be ex- 
pected ; and the practice has the double advantage of teaching 
the student a good deal of geography and of providing him with 
a valuable piece of school apparatus which he takes with him 
to his school. 
meatiUo^ 204. With a view to encouraging the training classes, the 

tzftiniiiff. students are required to pay no fees; and the head master re- 
ceives a bonus of Ss. 10 for every candidate who secures a 
teacher's certificate. 
toteiiijS" 205. Thus a training class is a reproduction in miniature of 
•ndnntminea,^. jformal school. The difference lies in the inferiority of its 
staff and the consequently lower eflSciency of the training given. 
This is why only " untrained " certificates are given to pupils 
from such a school, as also to masters who appear privately. 
But the candidates present themselves at the same examin- 
ation with ihe Normal students, save that they are not neces- 
sarily required to produce specimens of manual training. 
This examination is held annually^ in October^ at the three 
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oentrea of Jubbnlpore, Kagpttr and BaipnTi lor Normal sta- 
dents; ihe Iiuipeotor of Schools of the Girde superintendB; 
Training class pupils and uncertificated masters are examined 
either at these or at local centres, where the Deputy Inspector 
oonducts the examination. It is a lengthy affairi searching 
papers being set on every part of the curriculum. In addition 
to this written work, the Superintendent of the examination 
tests each candidate separately in the teaching and discipline 
of an actual class, examines him in reading aloud and in ability 
to perform and to teach drill and Deshi Kasrat, and inspects 
specimens of manual training and globes produced by Normal 
students. 

206. An untrained certificate is naturally considered of Belntive 
lower value than a trained certificate ; but there is no reason oerttflotttee. 
why the holder of the former should not, if he shapes well as 

a teacher, rise to the highest posts open to the rural school- 
master. 

207. A few figures regarding pupils enrolled, passes and'^'^ 
cost are subjoined. They refer to the year 1901-1902: — 



Noraud lohoolor fNaSPnr . 
InstitaiiGn. [^^ ^ 



ATerase 

number 
eazoUed. 


Nnmber 

passed 

ont. 


Total cost 


Goat per 
popiL 






Ba. 


Ba. a. p. 


85 


26 


•Wl 


888 7 8 


8« 


46 


9,888 
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S2 


82 


6,980 
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Moreover, 191 candidates appeared that year from the Train- 
ing classes, of whom 68 were awarded certificates. Thus it 
will be seen that the number of trained, exceeds the number, 
of untrained, teachers who are annually turned out. 

208. There is one point in the whole of the system of train- Oritioism. 
ing above described which can hardly fail to suggest itseU. 
The student, in the great majorily of cases, commences his 



*The high figure for Nagpnr is4 
of the Traiaiiiff Inatitutioii (aiih 
ipoloded. 



plained by the faot tint aome of the ooat 
bly ittaDafetzed to Juhbnlpore) has been 
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course of special )pr6fe$iiu6iLal training at a time when his 
general qualifications are not one whit higher than those 
possessed by the top boys of the highest class which^ im- 
mediately after his training is completed, he may be called 
upon to teach. Hence it is during his period of training that 
he is obliged to attain to that higher standard of general know- 
ledge which it is desirable that every teacher should possess 
and which he reaches through the text-books and curriculum 
of a Yemacular middle school. For this reason our Normal 
schools and Training cdaases are largely teaching institutions; 
the element of training is, to some extent, forced into the blusk- 
ground. It is true that in the future the extension of the 
course to two years for the lowest class of the primary grade 
will to some extent obviate this difficulty. But it must b^ 
remembered that tiie new course prescribes a higher standard 
to be attained; and it remains a question whether the post- 
ponement of training till after the completion of a further 
general education would not be more beneficial to the student. 
This could be managed only by the interpolation, between 
the primary school on the one hand and the Normal school 
or Training class on the others of a species of institutions, 
similar to the Prdp€Kranden'Anstdlten in Germany^ which 
should not train, but should prepare for training. At some 
future date it is possible that our Yemacular middle classes 
may serve this end. At present, the want of trained teachers 
is still too urgent to admit of any but the sytem already in 
vogue. 

209. Another matter in which improvement could be made 
is the organisation of practising schools. The Training classes 
have this advantage over Normal schools, that they are posses- 
sed of efficient primary departm/ents, fully staffed and in excel- 
lent working order, to serve as models for the students; but 
this advantage is generally more than discounted by the in- 
feriority ollhe staff entrusted with the actual work of training. 
In the practising schools, on the other hand, it is not always 
easy to fill the classes with desirable pupils, since some parents 
object to their offspring's intellects being made the corpus vile 
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of a raw apprentice's experiments. The single assistant, too, 
detailed to superintend this department, is incapable of 
efficiently controlling and guiding the attempts of all of the 
batch of students sent at one and the same time each to under- 
take a week's instruction of a separate class. Above all, a 
student^ though he gains experience of teaching a aingle class, 
has no chance of taking (with the assistance only of a monitor) 
a whole school sub-divided into classes and sections. And, till 
he has been shown how to do this, he cannot be really capable ol 
an independent charge. All this points to the denrabilily ol 
establishing model schools, with proper staffs, as adjuncts to 
the Normal schools. 

210. The teaching of agriculture* (as embodied in the agri- Tnanisff in 
cultural series in the third and fourth Readers, which is a 
translation of Mr. Fuller's Agricultural Primer) is considered 

of such vital importance, that a certain number of schoolmas- 
ters and of students who have just passed through one or other 
of the Normal schools, are sent for six months' training to the 
Nagpur Agricultural School. It may be asked why this extra 
expense is involved, and why training in this subject is not 
entrusted to the ordinary Normal classes. The answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, the immediate proximity of the experi- 
mental farm affords an opportunity for object-lessons and prac^ 
tioal instruction which cannot be secured elsewhere; and in 
the second placei, a staff of specialists is more competent to deal 
with this subject than the masters of the Normal classes, who 
possess only general qualifications. 

211. The following is a short account of this institution, cm) Tbs 
The Nagpur Agricfdtural School, especially tTie Normal ovStoSna^^'^ 

Agricultural Class. ^^^' 

The school, as at present organised, consists of three sec- 
tions: — 

Section /. — ^The English agricultural class, in which stu- 
dents pass through a two years' course of training in agricul- 

* It mui b« remembered that the word " Agriooltare " ia aaed thronghont in a 
limited ««nM, as deAaed in puegiaphs 12(^128. 
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tfoae, praparatory to recemng appomtmentB in the aubordinate 
Bevenue Departments. 

Section 11. — ^The Normal agricultural class^ in wHidi 
SchooilmaBters and Btndents who have just completed their 
training in a Normal school undergo a course of instruction 
for six months in order to qualify them to teach in Tillage 
schools the agricultural lessons embodied in the Beaders. 

Section IIL — ^The malgusari class, in which the sons of 
landowners and others who intend to make fanning their pro- 
fession in life undergo a course of one year's training in 
practical farming. 

These sections were not established simultaneously, but 
form a gradual accretion (made from time to time as the wants 
which each fulfils came to be recognised) upon the Nagpur Ex- 
perimental Farm. The proximity of this farm and the fact 
that its Superintendent is generally one of the school stafi are 
of great value in securing to the students a sound practical 
training. Section I was founded in 1888. In 1891, Section II 
was added; there was at first only one class; a second was created 
in 1897. Section III was established only in 1902; it differs 
from Section I in that the instruction is here imparted in the 
vernacular, is confined to practical training, and is intended for 
those who will be actually employed in the operations of agri- 
culture. 

Confcioluid 212. The entire institution, though placed under the De« 
partment of Public Instructiont is directly under the oontrol 
of the Director of Agriculture. It is under the immediate su- 
pervision of a Principal, who, in addition to his salaiy «b a 
master in the school, or as Superintendent of the Farm (which- 
ever he happens to be), receives an allowance ol Bs. 60 a month. 
Under him is the following stafl: — 

BSL 

Itt Assistaat drawing 160 a month. 

2iid „ M 126-160 

8id „ » 80-100 „ 

4th „ n 60-70 tt 
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A Teterinary insfcraotofj a drawing master and a drill 
master (who have likewise other duties to perform) are also 
attached. Of the assistants, three hold the Diploma of the 
Science GoUegCy Poonai and one the Agricnltoral Diploma* of 
the Bombay University. 

213. The class rooms and the hostel are situated on the Premlset. 
farm. Better class accommodation and laboratories are being 
supplied by the erection of the Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute, which, when completed, will be the centre of the work 

of the Agricultural Department. The hostel has recently been 
enlarged so as to contain all students of all three sections. 

214. So much for the institution as a whole. We have now Cuet 
to consider in greater detail the organisation of Section II (the 
Normal agricultural class). It comprises two separate and 
parallel classes taught respectively by the 8rd and 4th assis- 
tants. The actual cost of teaching in 1901 was Bs. 1,776-3-3, 
which works out to Bs. 26-2-0 per pupil. Kie scale of pay 
has, howevier, been recently raised, bringing the cost up to 
Bs. 2,666, or Bs. 38-2-1 per pupil; nor does this sum include 
scholarships of students or acting allowances for substitutes of 
masters under training. Certain figures cannot be obtained, 
but, in the year under consideration, these charges can hardly 
have been less thim Bs. 4,000; nor does this include travelling 
expenses. 

216. The year is divided into two terms, commencing res- Admissian 
pectively in June and November. A fresh batch of pupils is ^^^^^ 
sent up for each term— only masters for the former, both 
masters and students for the latter. Thus, in 1901, 44 masters 
arrived in June; and 31 masters and 37 students from the Nor- 
mal schools in November. Each batch remained for six 
months, so that 112 pupils underwent training in the course 
of the year. Of these^ 97 were awarded certificates of fitness. 
This is by no means the highest total; in 1897, 132 were ad- 
mitted, and 126 passed out successfully. If all the figures for 
the past ten yean be taken^ we find that 974 pupils have under- 
gone training, and 889 certificates have been issued. 
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SeiMitionof 216. Pupilfl are selected in the following manner; — 
popiig. ^2^ Students from tlie Training Institution and the Nor- 

mal schools are nominated by the Superintendents of those 
institutions from among sucoessful candidates at the close of 
the Teachers' Certificate Examination in October. Each 
student so selected receives all travelling expenses and a 
scholarship of Bs. 5 a month during his six months' training. 
(2) Masters already employed in schools axe selected by 
Deputy Inspectors at the rate (ordinarily) of two masters from 
each district for each of the Iwo terms. The nominees must 
be between 19 and 30 years of age; and the list must receive 
the Director's approval. They carry with them the full pay 
of the posts on which they are serving, a locum tenens being 
in each case provided and paid for by the body which manages 
the school from which each master is selected — ue., by the De- 
partment^ by a Municipality, by a District Council, or by che 
manager of an aided school. Save in the case of these last^ 
selected masters also receive their actual travelling expenses, 
g^yg,^^^ 217. The salaries of the teaching staff and the general cost 

ezpenditnis. ^f up-kcep of the institution, together with the scholarships 
and travelling expenses of students^ form a charge upon Pro- 
vincial Eevenues. The salaries of masters under training, 
their travelling expenses, and the extra cost involved by ihs 
appointment of substitutes are paid by local bodies or by pri- 
vate managers. 
Ottfrioaiiim. '^^^' ^^^ curriculum has now been almost confined to that 
which the master will have to teach in his school, viz. : — 

(i) The agricxdtural lessons in the third and fourth 
Readers (t.e., the translations of Mr. Fuller's 
Agricultural Primer), 
(ii) The patwari's registers and map. 
(iii) Practical gardening, etc 

(iv) Drawing (as useful for genisral purposes, object- 
lessons, etc.) 
The practice of Deshi Kasrat is continued. The course of 
agricultural instruction is made as practical as possible, each 
pupil cultivating a small plot of land adjoining the soHooL 
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Experiments are aiflo ixudsfed on. The bnrricnliim in e^ri- 
cnltare alone demands fortlier description; and it has been 
deemed that this should be given at considerable length. 

219. The subjects of some of the agricultural lessons have 
already been indicated in paragraph 93. In Appendix (1) 
the contents of the Primer are given in their logical order, as 
they stand in the original work. All the lessons are contained 
in the Headers; but, for purposes of convenience, their order 
has, in several instances, been chang.ed, and their number re- 
duced from eighteen to the fourteen agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Headers, easy lessons being given in the 
former and repeated in an enlarged form in the latter. The 
printed synopsis which shows the methods of dealing with 
these lessons and which, together with the other subjects 
shown in the time-table, forms the curriculum of the Normal 
agricultural class, is translated in Appendix (2). 

This synopsis of practical work is sufficient to indicate their 
outline, without adding a further lengthy abstract of the les- 
sons. A study of it will show the prominent part played by ob- 
ject-lessons and experiments and the large amoimt of out-door 
work insisted on. This latter is very effective in the agricul- 
tural school, owing to its being situated on the experimental 
farm. When the master comies to repeat this scheme in his 
village school as a part of the agricultural lessons, there are not 
always the same facilities ; and, of course, many teachers are too 
lazy thoroughly to perform the field work when they get back 
to their schools. 

220. But this is not all. A syllabus of demonstration is 
given in Appendix C (3), which is worked through in the 
Normal agricultciii|al jd'ass. Its intention ii to give to tiie 
master a knowledge of plants, agricultural implements, etc., 
a standard above that which he will be expected to teach to 
class lY. Some of the instructions are the same as those 
given in the synopsis translated in Appendix C (2); others, 
however, go beyond this, and are intended merely for the 
information of the master, not lor repetition in his village 
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80I100L Sinoe, iherefdre, the sjllabtu doea not neoeasarily 
refer to tlie leesons of the third and faurth Beaders^ it will be 
seen that the lessonB have been placed in the more logical order 
of those in the Primer, to which they refer. 

Time-W)!*. 221. The time-table is given in Appendix C (6). In ad- 

dition to the two hours a week specially dcToted to practical 
work, many of the agricidtare leasons are held out of doors in 
the fields of the experimental farm. 

Ezuninftiioa. 222. At the close of each term an examination is held. The 
examiners are selected from amongst gentlemen not connected 
with the instruction of the pupils. The results, as has been 
seen from the figures given above, are gratifying. Successful 
candidates receive certificates. 

AppAfAtQPfor 223. Before leaving the institution to join or rejoin their 

oaiivm. posts, the newly certificated teachers are supplied with a set 
of simple apparatus, the cost of which is Bs. 4, and a pamphlet 
(in the vernacular) with pictures describing its usc^ which has 
likewise been demonstrated in the course of instruction. By 
means of this apparatus the master is enabled to illustrate with 
object-lessons the agricultural lessons of the Aeaders and even 
to carry instruction (for full-timers, etc.) a little further. It 
is an important point of inspection to see that this apparatus 
is in order and its use known and appreciated. A brief descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and the experiments is given in Appendix 
C(4). 






Sedica XIII INSPECTION. 

Tiiti]»pMi- ^^* '^^ inspecting stafi consists of the Director of Public 
InstructioB, three European Inspectors of Cirdes, and twenly- 
nine native Deputy Inspectors of Banges. All these are pen- 
Bionable servants of Government. There are, besides, a nativts 
Inspector and a number of Deputy Inspectors attached to^ and 
paid by, the Feudatory States. Our business here is to give 
in greater detail the pay and qualifications of Deputy Inspeo* 
tors in British Territory; and, secondly, to delineate the pre- 
scribed methods of inspection for all inspeoting offioers. 
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226. The Deputy Inspectors are graded as follows:-^ Depaty in- 

^ speotoxB} 

*^' ibeir gzadss. 

2 Deputy InspeotoiB at 200 a month. 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

89 

226. The ayerage age of the present Deputy Inspectors is Their quUi- 

nearly 35 years. As regards academic qualifications: — 

8 are B.A.'s. 
12 are F.A.'s. 
14 are Msitrioalates. 



Hencelorwaid, none of lower standing than VJL.*b will be 
appointed. In addition to this, 24 are possessed of Teachers' 
Certificates; and of those certificated 12 have been tn^ned in 
one or other of the Normal schools. Abov^ all^ 24 have served 
as masters in schools, the average period of their service being 
7^ years. 

227. Two special examinations are prescribed lor Deputy Their exami- 
Inspectors, or those anxious for appointment as such. One of 
these is called the language test, the candidate being required 
to pass in some one of the following languages (not being his 
mother-tongue): — ^Hindi (with a knowledge of both Dova- 
nagri and Arabic characters), Marathi, ITriya or Telugu. He 
must show in the examination :—< 

(1) Ability to translate into English, in writing and 

vivd voce, passages in tlie vernacular, selected 
from standard authors, equivalent in difficulty to 
those prescribed for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta or Madras Universities, and 
to answer questions on grammar, i£om and the 
technical terms used in instruction. 

(2) Ability to translate from English into the vema* 

Gular a passage from a standard I^glidi author* 
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(3) Ability to conyerse with ease and fluency in the 

vernacular with, a native on such subjects as may 

be selected by the examiners. 

228. The other examination is called the administrative 

test. The candidate is required to display a competent 

knowledge of: — 

(1) The general duties of a Deputy Inspector including 

the drafting and docketing of letters and prteis- 
writing. 

(2) The Central Provinces Education Manuals 

(3) The topography and population statistics of the 

circle in which the candidate is serving or wishes 
to serve. 

The paper set in this test is a very stifE one; and the passing 
of the examination is a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Their efl- 229. The stamp of men obtained as Deputy Inspectors is 

^*'^' decidedly good. This is the more to be wondered at as the 

duties are onerous and the life hard and wearing. Their 
(hitherto) low academic qualifications do not fit them for 
initiative or independence of action. But these things are 
not required of tbem. In routine work, in patient inspection^ 
and in organisation in accordance with orders issued, Deputy 
Inspectors do wonderfully welL 
DntiMof 230. The Education Manual lays down the duties of various 

^g;jj{*« inspecting officers. 

DniiMoftlis '^^* ^^® primary duly of the Director is to administer the 
iMiMtor. Department and advise the Local Government as to educa- 
tional policy. lie likewise inspects institutions of all sorts, 
unifying and controlling the work of Inspectors. He spends 
some months of the oprai weather in touring among rural 
schools. 
J>ntiM€lth« 232. The work of Inspectors is two-fold: firstly, to ad- 
isiipeoton. niinister their own circles, especially with reference to the 
appointment, transfer, etc., of masters; secondly^ to inspect 
all institutions in their circles. This second duly is, owing 
to mere extent of area, sufficienUy onerous. An Inspector 
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has up to 30,000 square miles to range oTer, and up to nearly 
liOOO institutions to look after. Many of these latter are, of 
coursei urban schools, whioh are inspected during the rainy 
season. But the Inspector's cirde generally contains some 
700 nual schools (most of which are primary) ; with a view 
to seeing a proper percentage of these, he proceeds into camp 
in November, and remains touring continuously for five months 
or more. In theory, the Inspector sees all primary schools 
of his circle once in three or four years. In the towns, inspec- 
tions are raally &r more numerous than this; but in the dis- 
tricts, certain schools are so remote and isolated that they can 
be seen only at great expense of time, and hence are visited 
at rare intervals. The inspection aims at securing that the 
Deputy Inspector is carrying out the policy of the Administra- 
tion. 

233. It will proceed somewhat as follows : — ^Hie visit being 
expected (see paragraph 12), the Inspector is met outside the 
village by the Committee, and questions them as to the work 
and suitability of the master, the popularity of the sc£ool, etc., 
till he arrives at the building. He then sets the school to 
work; sees that the classes are properly seated and organised, 
and that the time-table is followed out; and, while he listens 
to the master's method of teaching, or now and then strolls into 
the verandah to see what the monitor is about, he glances 
through the registers with Che aid of his camp clerk, who, 
meanwhile^ is collecting statistical information. Should any 
inconsistency appear in the registers or between them and 
actual attendance, an enquiry is made. Otherwise, having 
referred to the few last entries in the visitors' book, the In- 
spector proceeds to examine each class in several subjects, with 
special reference to any matters noted as having been found 
weak at previous inspections, or niewly introduced by the 
Department. (Each Inspector must, with a view to qualifying 
for this part of his duties, pass a searching examination in 
Hindi — in both Devanagri and Arabic characters — and in 
Marathi, within the first five years of his service. If he is 
posted to the Eastern Circle, he must likewise pass in Uriya. 
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One of tlie testB oonfiists in inBtmoting and <yr<ti|i^i^i|ig a dais 
in any gabjeot named by the examiner.) Having aatiafied 
himself regarding instmction, he next sends the boys out for 
physical exercises, and, while they are lining up, looks round 
the building and apparatus, takes down any suggestions of the 
Committee as to alterations, repatini, etc.,f and makes his own 
comments on size, ventilation, cleanliness and general adequacy. 
An examination of the boys in drill and Deshi Kasrat invariably 
follows; and the inspection closes with a distribution of prises 
(supplied by the Committee or the Inspector or both) in the 
shape of books or money, to the best scholars and attendants, 
and of sweets to the whole school. Biding ten or fifteen miles, 
an Inspector will get through two or even three such inspec- 
tions in the morning, that is from six to eleven or twelve 
o'clock. He then writes up the visitors' books of the schools 
seen, mentioning particularly the state of the house, the teach- 
ing abilities of the staff, and the instruction, mental 
and physical, of the classes. He adds suggestions for the 
master's guidance. He next jots down an abstract of this in- 
formation in a brief diary, which is monthly submitted for the 
orders of the Director, and despatches his o£Sce work. By this 
time the day is over. But the Inspector (likewise the Direc- 
tor), before closing the day's work, summons the Committee 
of any school, seen that day, which is particularly well managed. 
The members are seated on chairs before the tents; and 
the inspecting officer makes them a speech in the vernacular 
upon the merits or defects of their school and the general ad- 
vantages of education. He then thanks them for their interest 
in the school and for the prizes and sweets they have supplied. 
Finally^ he distributes to them pan supari^ the native sign of 
hospitality. 

DntiMof fhs 234. The Central Provinces comprise 116,894 square miles. 

biS«o[ora. Of this, seventy-five per cent, is British Territory, in which are 
established 2,123 primary boys' schools. Hence, on the average 
a Deputy Inspector's rang6 contains 3,000 square miles and 73 
primary boys' schools. In addition to this he has to inspect 
^la' schoolS| Vernacular middle schools and second grade 
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Aiiglo-Yeniac«Iar middle BcliooU. Hib duties axe thne-fold:-— 
fir»t» to oany out the administeative orders oi the Inspector} 
secondly, to inspect every school in his range at least thrice a 
year; and, thirdly, to combine his inspection with instmction* 
such ae model lessons and the illnstration of drill and 
gymnastic, to the master. In fact^ he is, in theory, largely a 
trayelling schoolmaster, whose dnty it is to instmet the teachers 
of his range. As a matter of fact, the mass of work which he 
has to perform, the necessity (alluded to in paragraph 168) of 
oontiniially pushing on unenthusiastio schoolmasters, land, above 
all, the traditional attitude of the native superior in this country 
to his subordinate, combine to make his visit primarily the occa- 
sion for an examination, and render his relations to tiie teodisr 
those rather of a task-master than of a friend and instructor. 
This may be regrettable, but^ to a large extent at leasts cannot 
be avoided. So strong is the official sentiment among natives of 
India, that the Deputy Inspector who is familiar with the 
schoolmasters is found to lose his influence and proves a failure. 
Still there is no doubt that these officers might do more, eiTlen 
at the risk of less strict examination, in the way of supervising 
methods and suggesting improvements. A novel feature of 
their inspection will, in future, be lantern displays. At the 
present moment, each district is being supplied with a lantern 
and a set of slides for the use of the Deputy Inspector during 
has tour. 

235. Whenever the funds of a District Council permit^ the 
Deputy Inspector holds a Masters' Conference onoe a year at 
head-quarters. The schoolmasters are brought in from eveiy 
side and undergo somje five days' special instruction in new 
subjects and in Deshi KoiraU Essays are also set and discus- 
sions are held. Masters showing the greatest proficiesM^ 
receive prises. Contests in games and sports are also held for 
the boys at local gatherings. 

236. Besides the officers of the Education Department, the 9*"^^, 
Chief Commissioner himself. Commissioners of Divisions, De- 1 
puty CommissionerS| TahBildars^ and Local Board members 
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inspect snob schools as fall on the line of maroli. The atten* 
tion of those last mentioned is chiefly directed to externals, 
the securing of attendance, eto. 
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gwrfder*. 237. The various factors which have contributed and still 

J*»i*"w *hs contribute to the production and maintenance of primary edu- 

•diMiktion t— cation in these provinces have now been passed in review. We 

return, whence we started, to the picture of a rural school, 

and ask, finally, what is its aim and what can it accomplish. 

238. In this connexion, it is first necessary to consider the 
limitations under which the Department labours. These spring 
from various causes: — ^the financial position, the conditions 
of an agricultural people, the peda^gio material at hand, and, 
lastly, the mental habite of the pupiL 
(a) Finaneiftl. 239. We have seen that the interesto of primary education 
are safeguarded, and that ite requiremente are met in a liberal 
spirit. But liberality is limited by a narrow exchequer and 
the needs of the province in other directions. The present 
estimated annual expenditure on District Council schools alone 
(exclusive of inSpection, training, eto.) is Bs. 3,76,055 (para* 
graph 66). In 1901-02 the expenditure on primary boys* 
schools in British Territory amounted to Bs. 3,62,169, the cost 
of each primary school to Bs. 191 per annum, and the cost of 
educating each primary pupil to Bs. 3*6-0. Oiv including 
girls* schools and schools in Feudatory States, we find the 
expenditure on primary institutions (urban and rural) amounted 
in that year to Bs. 4,70,321, and the total expenditure upon 
public instruction of all sorte to Bs. 11,10,972 among a popula- 
tion of 11,873,029. If children of a school-going age be reck- 
oned as fifteen per cent, of the population, this gives a total 
annual expenditure of just below ten annas per child. If the 
sums spent on high and university education be deducted, the ex- 
penditure per head will be lessened. (Were we to take 15 per 
oent. of the population of England and Wales and that sum 
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only wluch is expended on elementaiy education and training 
colleges, exclosiTe of administration, we should arriye at an 
expenditure of not less than £2-7-0 per child. But such a 
comparison is hafrdly fruitful.) Later figures are not aV^ulable ; 
when they are published, they will show an improvement. 
This paucity of funds reacts in various ways upon rural edu- 
cation. It limits the spread of schools; since the people will 
not indulge their children to any largia extent in education, 
unless it is paid for out of public money. It limits the pay 
of schoolmasters and renders the service less attractive tlum 
it otherwise might be.* It places modifications upon the 
amount and efficiency ol the special training which can be 
given. 

240. Ample allusion has already been made to the desirabi- (^) Due to 
hty of shortening, as far as possible, the daily hours of instruc- SSiSSu?^ 
tion for the children of the agricultural and labouring classes. 

The half-time system may be regarded as an established and 
wholesome principle; but it necessitates a curtailment of the 
curriculum, and the sacrifice of the literary to the utilitarian 
element. The omission (in almost all cases) of grammar from 
the half-time coursiB is perhaps not to be regretted; but the 
amount of poetry learnt is not by any means sufficient to 
cultivate a taste for the national literature; the long series of 
useful lessons in the Headers render the volumes % trifle dull ; 
and the only accomplishment attempted is the rather imattrac- 
tive form of kindergarten drawing practised in the lower 
classes. 

241. It has already been pointed out (paragraph 76) how, (e) Bae to 
when the British entered the Central Provinces, iDdigenous m^terlL^ 
schools were almost extinct. The hereditary gwrus or pundits 

had not flourished during the period of anarchy; some had had 
their throats cut, others had fled to more congenial spheres of 
acticm and many had abandoned their profession in disgust or 
sighed over empty class rooms. Where schools did not exists 

•ItmatilMrtooUeotodlliAtlmpioTSBM&tsanbeiiis nuide in tliii r«fpMt (••• 
pairngmphUS), 
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the art of teaoHing too was lost. And, where it Burvived, it 
was bad; lor the indigenous teacher treated his pupils like 
parrots. Hence the Department had to start afresh, and, 
while creating schools, must create likewise masters to instruct 
them. There were no traditions to follow ; the material at hand 
was raw and second-rate ; the methods of training adojited were 
alien to the genius of the people. We are still struggling 
under this disability and only gradually feeling our way to- 
wards a type of pedagogy which, while eradicating defects^ shall 
still not reduce the teacher to a piece of mere mechanism. TiU 
our staff is improyed, it would be foolish to attempt^ or to 
expect^ too much, 
(a) Dne to 242. It is right that the way of teaching should follow the 
JiJ}*;^^ European and not the native type; for the latter takes but little 
til* pvpU. account of reason, which is a gift to the whole human race. 
But, when we come to consider the thing taught, the case is 
very different. Here the mental faculties (f the pupil must 
be reckoned with. The intelligence of the Hindu boy is, as 
has been stated before, acute; it is not (nior does it in after- 
life tend to become) wide. The danger is, that the knowledge 
poured into it may '^ hang in air '' and, unconnected with the 
ideas suggested by his immediate surroundings, vanish into 
nothing so soon as the mental strain is relaxed. Until a very 
lew years ago the curriculum for rural schools in this province 
was but too likely to produce only a vague and evanescent 
superstructure. The Headers were couched in a language 
practically foreign to the people, yet worshipped as a fetish 
because it represented ''pure Hindi.'* Perhaps the purpose 
aimed at was the preservation or even {he resuscitation of this 
really beautiful language by disseminating it among the 
schools. The re-establishment of Anglo-Saxon by making it 
the standard medium of ideas in English Board schools would 
(considering the scanty j>ercentage of pupils to population 
in India) be a comparatively sane idea. Arithmetic was of the 
European type— vulgar fractions and a modicum of English 
weights and measures; and geography consisted merely of a 
number of definitions leamt by rote and often radically mis- 
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leading or inoorrect, wifhi as backgnmncl, stringa of names 
(physioal features and political diTiBions) whicb migbt safely 
be forgotten as soon as the examination was ended. Now, on 
the other hand, an attempt has been made to bring the course 
of instruction into line with the pupils' experience. The 
Beaders are in the plain vernacular. It is true that here and 
there complaints still arise that this or that passage contains 
too much Urdu, or that another is obscure by reason of its San- 
skritic yocabulary; but it may safely be asserted that, so far as 
is possible, the language adopted is the lingua franoa of the 
country and no longer a forgotten speech used only by tfie 
pandits. The reading and writing of letters in manuscript has 
added elasticity to tiiis branch of study; and arithmetic (for 
half «timers) excludes almost all that is foreign to native calcu- 
lation. Plain tables and fractional tables (both dear to the 
Hindu) are largely insisted on; and the wisdom of this is 
pereeived in the approbaJiion of the School Committee when a 
small boy in the second dass calls out witiiout hesitation what 
is three and a half times seventeen. Vulgar fractions are 
eschewed as alien to a genius which calculates only by six- 
teenths and twelfths. Decimals are admitted only so far as 
they bear on patwaris' pa]>ers. Bule of three is nghtly ad- 
mitted as the main step in the comprehension of problems; but 
interest must be calculated on the native, not the European, 
method. As for geography, there is but little prescribed which 
will carry the pupil's imagination beyond the village border, 
the hills seen from the school garden, the streams frequented 
in his childhood. It may be argued that it is just that faculty 
of imagination which requires stimulating. But the limits of 
tbae and utility preclude; and, it must be added, the stimulat- 
ing effect of geography, as of history, is felt only in the mind 
ready prepared by a wider course of previous study, by a life 
spent in the proximity of books, of pictures, of cultured con- 
versation, of a thousand memories. And has not our rural 
scholar his folklore, his beautiful legends of Bam, of Harish<- 
ohandra^ of Chitragriv and the good Hiranyak, wherewith his 
Beaders supply him, and which wiH serve to people with visions 
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the well-known woods and streams f That is a step in imagina* 
tire instruction wluch must precede auTthing to be gleaned 
from lists of the provinces or rivers of an empire. The same 
policy is adhered to in the infant classes, where the nursery 
rhymes and childish games of the country are prescribed; and, 
more than in any other branch of instructioui in physical train- 
ing. Fire years ago, the visitor to a rural school was treated 
to a dispUy of "right-tum," "left-turn," "stand at ease," ''right 
dress," and "eyes front" ; of flaccid " extension motions," where 
the correctness of the English (and hence meaningless) words 
of command was thought more of than any effect of extension 
on the body of the boy; to a hypocrisy of English gymnastics 
on single snd parallel bars. Now we have deshi koitat with 
something of European method grafted on an indigenous sys- 
tem of athletics, enjoyed by the boys and admired by their 
elders. 

The Sim. 243. Having considered these conditions, by which the scope 

of our system must be limited, we can now proceed to the ques- 
tion " Whai is the aim of our rural educaldonf" 

Ajompwl- 244. The key-note to the answer will be found in the fact 

that the Indian cultivator is at present struggling in an age of 
transition or revolution — a revolution which is being slowly 
forced upon the masses by their rulers for the ultimate benefit 
of the former. This being so, it is curious to remark that, as 
we glance back through the pages of history for some sjrstem 
comparable to our own, we should find a startling parallel in 
the proposals of Condorcet, as set forth in his famous Rapport — 
proposals framed to suit this exigencies of a revolution the very 
opposite to this in character. It is true that the false mottoes 
which tiiat retolution inscribed upon its banners led him into 
many absurd errors — ^the basing of education upon politics, the 
erection of the educating body into an imperium in imperio, 
and the belief that education can produce equality and perfec- 
tion. But, in purely practical results, there is a striking simi- 
larity between our gradually evolved system and the proposals 
which sprang from the brain of Condorcet touching the grades 
of instruction, the syllabus for primary schools, and the end 
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and aim of elementary education. His primary and secondary 
(or higher primary) aohools. Institutes, LycSes and National 
Society of SoienceB and Arts, correspond respectively (if we 
may compare great things with small) to onr primary and Ver- 
nacular middle^ Anglo-Yemacular middle schools, high schools^ 
and colleges. His course of elementary study comprises the 
" three B's ", grammar (wanting in our strictly rural syUabusJ, 
simple methods of measuring a field and a building, simple des- 
cription of the products of the country and the processes in 
agriculture and the arts, the development of the first moral 
ideas and rules of conduct derived from them, and the simple 
principles of social order. These last four items are repfroduced 
in our elementary geography and the study of patwaris' papers; 
in the lessons upon agriculture and common objects; in the 
poetical aphorisms of the Headers, the series on sanitation and 
the lessons of advice; and in the historical pieces which tell 
of British rule and the benefits which it has conferred upon 
India. Finally, there is his practical definition of the aim of 
these studies: — ^''In tiie primary schools there is taught that 
which is necessary for each individual in order to direct his 
own conduct and to enjoy the plenitude of his own rights.''- 
Provided that we interpret " rights " as those, not of the citizen 
of a republic, but of the member of a village community, we 
have the best possible definition of the result aimed at in our 
rural schools. 

246. For our object is in the main utilitarian. Even as re- utuiteiaii 
gards the general intention of the system, this is apparent. The ° 
moral instruction given derives no sanction from the teaching 
(in school at least) of.reKgion; State schools in India would 
cease to be possible when they became denominational. To 
live in truth and honesty, to eat, drink and sleep sufficiently 
but not too much, to shun dirt and disease, to obey the laws and 
to honour those set in authority — ^these, mixed with some of the 
sound prudential advice of the Orientals, are the maxims to be 
found in the text-books. Intellectual instruction is limited to 
that which is essential and no more; the pupil is taught such 
reading, writing and figuring as he will require in his daily 
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life; the poetry, imaginative stories and pieces of pure Hindi 
literature are confined to what is necessary to lend interest to 
the Beaders and zest to the pnpil's studies. The system of phy- 
sical instruction is such as to inspire discipline and uniformity; 
it is highly suited to the development of the body, and, being 
a native growth, is likely to be retained and carried on in later 
life. As to the special branches of study, they aim at a two-fold 
effect. Firstly, they are framed with a view to shaking the 
young cultivator out of the mental lethargy into which he is 
only too prone to sink^ to turning him into an observer, a 
thinker and an experimentalist. For this reason, the whole mass 
of manuscript work, the short course of geography and the 
agricultural and other series in the Beaders, connect themselves 
with the afEairs and objects met with in the pupil's daily life. 
If they serve to electrify his mind into the observation of tiiat 
which is around him, the building up of a reasonable experi- 
ence, the formation of general ideas and the drawing of rational 
conclusions — then, indeed, the best will have been accom- 
plished. But there is a second aim underlying these subjects. 
This is no less than the highly practical one of saving the culti- 
vator from himself and the enemies by whom he is surrounded. 
For it is his misfortune to find himself to-day in an environ- 
ment to which his hereditary habits can, with difficulty, adjust 
themselves. Oenerations of oppression and lawlessness have 
rendered him callous and improvident; the memory still lives 
of the time ^^that hover'd betwixt war and wantonness," when 
the savings of years might lie any moment at the mercy of the 
Pindari, or the debts of a life-time were only too likely to be 
cancelled by obliteration of the creditor. Now British rule has 
established a condition of life in which the caprice of fortune 
is neduced to a minimuTn, in which ruin awaits the impnm- 
denti and existence, in order to be blessed, must be guided by 
self-denial, thrift and prudence. The hand of jusSce has given 
a great opportunity to the money-lender; while his victim has 
yet to learn that instabUily of life and property no longer make 
the marriage-feast or the pilgrimage or any other immediate 
form of delectation the best investments for the surplus of a 
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bounteous year. His economic snrronndings, too, have changr 
ed. Difficulties of communication no longer retard tlie export 
of life's necessities; the glut on the market resulting from a 
bumper crop no longer makes up for failure of the next rainfall. 
The eommeieial agent encourages the cultivation of cotton or 
linseed in place of cereals, and the middleman reaps the gain. 
The cultivator can no longer batten in the isolation of his sunny 
hill4ocked pJain; he has become an item in the world's com- 
mercial system, but has yet to learn the modifications which the 
distant vibration of steamship, locomotive or cotton mill must 
work in his simple methods and transactions before he can 
settle down into a new tranquillity. In shorty he is in a transi- 
tion stage and knows not what to make of it. Under these cir- 
cumstances a practical education is what he needs. He must 
be armed against those who, aided and protected by the changed 
order of things, are making his ignorance and his conservatism 
their prey. Our rural curriculum, then, aims at the ideal of 
Herbert Spencer regarding what education should Be — an ans- 
wer to the question, How to live? The text-books contain 
chapters on sanitation, agriculture, the rights of tenants. 
Manuscript reading is included^ so that the future cultivator 
may, through his own eyes, comprehend the bond or mortgage - 
deed he signs. He must become convlBrsanti m£k patwaris' 
papers, in order that he may not be puzzled by the numerous 
columns of the khasra and jamabandi, that he may see that en- 
tries are correctly made in the right place, and may come to 
know his own position. Practical instruction in the fields will, 
it is hoped^ cause him to appreciate the defects of his own sys- 
tem, and the improvements whicE lie withdh his power. The 
study of aoeounts should help him to habits of thrift and td the 
oomprehensioaL of his standing with the money-lender. Above 
aU, the development of his reasoning faculties may teach him 
to perceive and to live up to the new economic conditions into 
which he has been plunged. 

246« While, however, our rural education aims at eqxdpping luprcftmnent, 
the pupil to hold his own in an age of slow revolution, it must iMtioa. 
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not be supposed that it attempts to make of liim anything saye 
that for which fate intended him. He may become more wide- 
awake, more alive to his own interests, more able to cope with 
those who try to dnpe him. But, so far as onr efforts are con- 
cerned, he will remain an Indian ryot. It has been remarked 
that the oirilisation of a people can be developed only along its 
original lines of genius. However much this saying may ap- 
pear to be falsified in the case of Japan, it would be hard to 
deny it regarding the present condition of the conservative agri- 
cultural classes of India. To attempt to Europeanise would be 
madness — ^a scratching of the epidermis with a view to produc- 
ing a metempsychosis. Moreover, there are excellent points in 
the character of the native husb&adman, in his ways of cultiva- 
tion (rude as they seem to us), and in the institutions of his 
village community. Our rural schools would develop the merits 
and supply the defects of his nature; they would show him how 
to make the best of his environment, not how to change it. Our 
course of instruction, moral, mental and physical, is based upon 
indigenous ideas. These (or the best of them) are presented 
to the pupil in an organised form ; and they are inculcated upon 
an occidental (that is, a rational) system of pedagogy. 

SffMte off 247. The aim of our rural education has now been discussed ; 

^. ^^^ it remains to consider its actual effects. In 1901 out of a popu- 
lation of nearly twelve millions, 327,486 persons were returned 
as literate. The standard taken was a somewhat high one.* 
Most of these had been educated in our primary schools. Two 
questions arise. What are the abilities of a half-time pupil at 
the moment when he leaves schoolP What aro his abilities, say, 
ten or fifteen years later? 

Preiimiiuay 248. The fmnoT of these questional would best be answered 

iToiii. by way of comparison with some known standard, such as that 

of an English Board school boy. The answer, however, is com- 
plicated by two matters which deserve preUminaxy considera- 
tion. In the first place, the Hindu lad, up to the age of seven- 
teen, is singularly precocious. He is quick at grasping a ques- 

• Crania of ladim 1901. VoL Zm. iMgt 88. 
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tion and at thinking out the reply. He is not loutishi like the 
lower class English hoy; but qniei» self-respecting^ deferential 
and well-mannered. He is endowed with much (rather super- 
ficial) common sense, aplomb and self-possession. In the 
second place, he is singularly unfortunate in opportunities for 
what might be termed unconscious education, and hence singu- 
larly lacking in width of view. Take the son of an English 
mechanic. He awakes to consciousness in a cottage, humble 
indeed, but probably adorned with a few pictures, and certainly 
garnished with furniture. There are probably a few books — 
the Bible, Pilgrim's Frogress, some works of fiction. His 
mother (a vital point) is educated ; and if they are decent bodies, 
she or the .father will read to him in leisure moments. Then 
there is church or chapel with all its associations. The school 
widens these early impressions; nor are the school hours cur- 
tailed by the necessity of labour in early boyhood. E^ery time 
he steps into the street he encounters things suggestive of a 
hundred different object-lessons — shop-windows full of curious 
or foreign produce, vehioles of calibre vaaying from the trac- 
tion-engine to the perambulator, factories^ workshops and mtoi 
of different callings. Then take the son of the Indian culti- 
vator. His home boasts neither picture nor library. His 
mother cannot read; his father, if he has the knowledge, make% 
little or no use of it. The village temple is while-wtahed out- 
side, and nesrly pitoh-dark inside. Belative^ sometimes as- 
semble at a marriage or a funeral; bul^ they are all cultivator^ 
too, and present no variety. Once or twice a month comes the 
excitement of the local basaar, and once a year the pilgrimage, 
generally on f ool^ to some fair by a sacred river. For the rest, 
sunrise and sunset, and between them the fields of slowly ripen- 
ing orops. All tend to lull and dull the senses, to nairew the 
intellect. The only centre of inspiration is the school, with its 
bright adornments and its ordered life. And, for the five or six 
years that a boy studies, he spends in school but three hours a 
day, excluding Sundays, a mass of native holidays, the two 
vacations of three weeks at sowing and reaping, and frequent 
unsanctioned absences. 
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^^^tira 249. The rural scholar passes the Primary Examination and 

on^iMTiiig leaves school at any age between ten and fourteen years, or a 
little later. In handwriting and orthography he is probably, 
in arithmetical tables and tiie deciphering of letters and other 
manuscript certainly, superior to the English (perhaps to any) 
boy of a similar age. He can read simple narrative correctly, 
but often with monotony and apparent want of understanding. 
Nevertheless, he does comprehend and can remjember the mean- 
ing of lessons which have been onCto taken sind explained in 
dass. If he is given time, he will probably explain an unseen 
lesson of equal difficulty ; but this is not always so ; and, if he is 
hurried, he will understand nothiing. He is lamentably ig- 
norant of history and of the conditions of India. If the te»- 
cher has taken a little pains, he sings charmingly with sest and 
feeling; and he understands the difficult subject-matter of the 
songs. He can express the simplesti ideas with great propriety 
on paper; but his ignorance of grammar prevents much pro^- 
gress. In working out sums he is careful and hardly ever makes 
a blunder; but he is exceedingly slow ; oan work only by the pre- 
cise rule shown him; and knows, of course, far less than his 
European equivalent. At mental problems he is quick within 
certain limits; but take him oS the beaten track and he collap- 
ses. His attainments in geogn^hy are utterly inferior. His 
knowledge of common objects is &r narrower, but probably 
more certain and detailed, than that of the average English boy. 
His acquaintance with the principles of land record and 
accounts are a thing apart Of other knowledge he possesses 
none. 

250. On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us 
as possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those of an 
Bng^'#h youth of twenty-two, working upon an experience nar- 
rower than that of a child of seven. Hence there is ar brillianoy 
but at the same time an artiflcial tone about his attainments. 
He is wanting in breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult than Chaucer, re- 
count the story of the Bamayan, work a complicated sum in 
interest^ astonish us with his quickness in tables, interpret the 
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Tillage-registen or balance an account with aocnracj. This is 
fairlj safe ground. Mote than thisy he will rattle ofl a list of 
the Moghal Emperors or of the British possessions in Africa. 
Probably, however, he does not know who the Moghals were or 
when they lived, nor whether Gape Town is a city, a country or 
a mountain. That which he really knows, he knows with ac- 
curacy; but his knowledge is like a slender column^ supported 
on a narrow basis of experience, unbuttressed by information 
from surrounding sources. Such a column, we much fear, 
may soon collapse. 

251. This leads to the second question : — ^What is the men- conditioii in 
tal condition of the cultivator some ten years after leaving ^^' ^®' 
school P Here we muist draw a distinct line between the full- 
timer and the half-timer. Even if the former does not pursue 
his studies beyond the primary stage, he probably enters a walk 
of Mf e in which his knowledge will stand him in good stead and 
will be preserved by use. The half-timer passes from the 
school-room to the plough; his attainments, qs we have just 
seen^ are likely to be of a destructible character; and« it is to 
be feared, he too often " reels back into the beasf The ques- 
tion, however, is fraught with difficulty, because no statistical 
answer can be given, and enquiries from natives elicit widely 
inconsistent replies. One can but recount his own experience 
and impressions. For a considerable time I was informed by 
both Europeans and natives that the cultivator and the labourer 
were unafiEected by our primary education, and, a few years 
after passing the examination, were unable either to read or 
to write. Despite these discouragements I have continued 
to make enquiries; and I now feel convinced that the 
earUer impressions conveyed to me were pessimistic. 
The ordinaiy ryot forgets much, but not all. He retains and 
uses his ability to write letters and to read those that he 
receives. The majority never, indeed, open a book; but I have 
found some whom their early education led to borrow or pur- 
chase, and seriously to study, the Bamayan. It must be remem- 
bered that the present generation of adults was educafied under 
the old curriculum, whiph (see paragraph 242), being discon- 
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necied with their experiende and etadied through the medium 
of an almost extinct species of Hindi, was onlj too likely to pro- 
duce a shallow veneer. The rural cnrricolnm has based the 
pupil's studies on the objects which surround him. Hence his 
knowledge has a firmer basis in experience and a better chance 
of surviyal through the processes of association. It is too early 
to judge of the results. There is at least good reason to expect 
they will be satisfactory. A hopeful sign is the disapproval 
evinced by most patwaris and some landlords of the teaching 
of patwaris' papers. 
Oonolnaioii. 252. The task of delineating rural primary schools in the 

Gentaral Provinces is now completed. The aim has been to give 
a picture (whether of factors^ or of their results) and no more. 
Such merits as the system may possess can best be judged pf by 
the reader. It is at least an honest attempt to introduce among 
a people generally callous, often openly hostile, to our efforts, 
a glimmering of the useful and the good as possible of realisa- 
tion in their own lives. Something has been accomplished. 
The school has taken root as a popular institution in the better 
villages. The sones of opposition are contracting. Still, it is 
as yet an up-hill strugglej let us hope it is towards a proper 
goal. 
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FLAN OV BUBAL SCHOOL PB1BMISB8. 
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Hon.~Thfai pl«n is likewif e iUnatraiiTo (on % tmall Male) of the kind of map 
vied in oommeneing geonaplij in elMt HL To enpliMise tbo similaritj, nuneo 
hftTO been omitted. But the garden, dirided hj a path in ftront. the honee itself with 
ebair, table, beneh and oapboazdi aad the open ipaoe for drill at the baek oea be 
oaiilj dietingnithed* 
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APPENDKA(2) 



Artidei of FumUure required in a Enrol Sehocl. 
Two aliAir3 ) _. 
Twoftoolt > For tMbben* infpeeling offioen or Tinion. 

One bench for the Oomniitet. 

One thne^pleoe. 

A box for keeping reeordk 

Iki'putiiet (etripiof matting) or rough eerpet^ for the elMMi to aquftt upon. 

Two blaek-bonrds. 

BendiDg theeti^ 

Bell-fmme. 

A eebinet of objeole for objeet-leaMii. 

Appamtne for ionehing agileiiltare. 

A ooUeetioB of jneinree of oommon animnb. 

daai books for the nee of teaohera. 

A plan of the aehool, aa ahewn in Appendix A(l). 

A oopj of the Patwari'a map of the Tillage-area. 

A map of the dietriet. 

A map of ih. (Vntml PNTineN| ^^ j^ ^ fall.«ni.». 

A map of Incua J 

A map of the World or a Olobe. 

Moral tezt-aheeta» for hanging on the wall. 

Drawing earda, if drawing ia taoght. 

A eoUeetion of different kinds of soil found in the rillage-area. 

A oolleetioii of mannsoript letters, pstitionsb bonds, ete. 

Complete oopiea of the Tillage Khasra and JamabandL 

Model eaeh-book and ledger (rokar and khata) with entriea. 
d f Letters made of seeds or eowriea gammed on paper. 
J I Qeometrieal forms of tbe same materiaL 
^ ( Balls of wool of rarioas oolonn. 
1 1 Models of eommon fmit and Tegetables. 
2 I Models or pietorea of domestie utensils and agrienltnral impUments. 
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Outfit required by a Pupil in a Bural Sekool. 
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APPENDIX A(f). 



Cnrrienlumfof Infant diusei attacked to all Primary Seiooli or Primary 
Departmenti of High and Middle Schooh. 

1. To fonn with oowrles or tanuurind feediy tnd ftfterwardi to oopy in Mod— 
(a) the lettexi of the alphabet ; 
(&) numbers up to 10 ; 
(c) fimple geometrioal ehapea. 

8. To reoognise-^ 

(a) iimple fonne^ thown by means of models made of wood^ Ao.; 
(&) oolouTSy shown by means of balls of wool, flowers, Ac; 
(0) familiar objeots» tought from the actual objeots or pictnres of them \ 
(cO familiar animals, tought from pictures \ 

(e) familiar flowers, plants, Ao., tought from the actual planti^ and in eases where 
they can be used, from dried speeimens. 
8. To eomprohend and remember simple stories, told by the master or mistress, from 
such books as the Ist and 2nd Beaders, Nitisudha Taiangini, and such as occur to the 
teacher, 

4. To sing nursery rhymes and simple household songi. 
6. NatiTO infantila games. 

6. Children's easy oceopations^ sach as brick-baUdrng, stick-laying, paper-cutting and 
plaiting^ and drawing on ruled slates. Kindergarton gifto may be used where they exist. 
Otherwise wooden bricks and other simple apparatus can be made locally. 
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APPENMX A (S). 



8hri Kaehchi Boiar-^Daily Cask Book. 

SftmlMt 1969, Friday, the 7ib of the dark htU of Ohiit, or aOih Maieh 1908 (BngUsh 
reekoning). 

liMOflM. ExpmkdUure* 
» a.p. a a. p. 

16 8 6 Shri poto baki (balance). 7 8 To Premoband, Ban!a» of Bambni, 

80 Fromsaleof iwobnllookeio interert on loan of B60Q^ f or one 

Harbbajan, Lodbi, of month at 1^ per cent* per montby 

Fiparpani. 87-8-0. 

88 6 8hri poie baki (balance). 



96 8 6 96 8 

Sambat 1969, Batnrday, the 8th of the dark half of Chait» or 21it Maiob 1908. 
a a. p. Jia.p. 

88 6 Sbri pote baki (balanoe). 8 9 To bonee ezpenaes. 

66 From sale of 4 manis of 2 Pepper from market. 

wheat, at B16-40 per 19 Yegetablee from market, 

mani, to Tejsi Patramal, — . 

ofSandia. 8 9 

162 12 9 Sbri pote baki (balance). 



168 6 163 6 

Sambat 1969, Sunday, the 9th of the dark half of Ohalt, or 22nd March 1908. 
R a. p. H a.p. 

162 12 9 Bhri pote baki (balance). 100 To Premohand, &nia» of Bambni, 

in repayment of put of debt. 
82 8 Two mania of wheat at 

B16-4-0 the manL 
67 8 Oaab. 



100 
8 To home ezpenees. 
8 QbL 



100 8 
62 4 9 Shri pote baki (balanee). 



162 12 9 162 12 9 
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SttnUt 1069» Mm&Kj, the 10th of the dark hall of Chaitp or 28Td Maroh IQOt. 

M a. p. a m. f. 

68 4 9 Slurl pofce haki (Iwluice). 4 8 To Tejsi Patramal of SuidkL 

10 From repayment of seed 2 for hire of carta. 

lent to Harbhajan, Lodhi, 8 8 for vae of oil-preti. 

of Piparpani, filO oaah. ■ 

4 8 

67 18 9 Shri pote baki (Ulance). 



88 4 9 88 4 9 

fttfttbat 1969. Tneeday, the 11th of the dark half of Chait, or 84th Maroh 1908. 

Ji a. p. a a. p. 

67 18 9 Shri pote baki (balanee). 10 To Harbhaj^n. Lodhi, of Pipaipani 

as loan. 
10 
47 18 9 Shri pote bakL 

67 18 9 67 18 9 
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8M Takhi Soiar-^iConiolidated Ooii Boot). 

Prom the 7t1i of Iho ckrk bulf of Chut» Sambat 1959, to the 11th of the dark half of 
Ohait» Sambat 1959, or from the aoth Marob 1908 to the 24tb Marob 1908. 

OOJISOLIPATSD OlTBXBirT AOOOUHT. 
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Vcom Harbhajan, Lodbi.af 

nparpani. 
B8(MM). Bokar page 4, 

7th of dark half of Ohalt. 
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Frum Tejai Patramal, of 

Sandia. 
B6(MH). Bokar p«ge 4. 












Sthofdarkhalfof Ohait. 


4 8 






10 



47 18 9 



SspemdUure. 

To Premeband, Bania, of Bambn!. 
B7-8-0. Bokar page 4. 7tb of dark 

half of Cbait. 
BlOO-0-0. Rokar page 4, 9tb of 

dark half of Cbait. 
Honte ezpenaei. 
B0«3-9. Rokar page 4, 8tb of dark 

half of Cbait 
BO-8-0. Bokar page 4, 9tb of dark 

half of Cbait. 
To Tejsi Patramal. 
B4^0. Bokar page 6, lOtb of 

dark half of Cbait 
To Harbbajao, Lodbi» of Piparpani. 
filO-0-0. . Rokar page 6, lltb of 

dark half of Cbait 
Balanoe forward. 
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APPENDIX A (II). 



8lri Klata Bali^{Leiger). 



flhxi KbaU of Flremolumd, Bank, of Bamhni. 

R R a. p. 

800 Bokar pago 8. 107 8 Roktr page 8, 

18 RokftrpageG. 

400 Bokurpagee. 

Shri EbaU of Htrbhajui, LodU, of Piparpani. 

M R a. p. 

90 Boktf page 8. 10 Rokar page 8. 

97 Bokarpage7. SO Bokarpage6. 



Sbri Khata of Tejti Patramal, of Saadia. 

R R a. p, 

86 Bokar page 8« '480 Bokar page 8. 

84 6 Bokar page6. 

8hri Ehata of Houe-ezpensaa. 

R a. p. 

8 8 8 Bokar page L 

11 9 Bokar page 8. 

18 Bokar page 4. 
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APPeNDR A(U). 



Prop»rth»m0nt of Uwn among tnbjtett aeeording to Time-TaiU in 

Appendix A {11). 



BmjmoT. 


OUmI. 


OUmIL 


CUmIIL 


CUsbIY. 


^ MAmuorippi 








•a. 


Si 


:}- 


J-" 


Wiitiar 


OoplM. 

.Lettm 








«i 


:}- 


>- 


81 
J. 


-6| 




raute . 








41] 




«n 




3i1 




41 




AxtthiMtte .i 


Mental 








1 


-6* 


n 


.-71 


li 


.- 6 


u 


— 6 


^Aoooniite 








■•■ t 




... . 




1*J 




1. 




Ctoographj . 








... 


.»• 


U 


11 


Kindergaiien Diawing . 








u 


u 


... 


... 








u 


u 


u 


u 


Total 


m 


m 


19i 


i»i 


^^WB AOWV J»» fim^fUMW* 










Arifhmetlo 


... 


... 


8 


a 


OeograpHy .... 








... 


... 


1 


I 


Agriooltiue .... 








... 


... 


8 


8 


HSfltoij 








... 


... 


a 


a 


Cb»«»r .... 


1 






... 


... 


a 


a 






1 


OTAI 




... 


... 


10 


10 



X a 
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APFBMDIX A (19. 



APPENDIX A(U). 



fyeeimen Time-TaUe for Bekotl of one Ma$ter and one Monitor, improved. 





7-8 A.M. 


8-9A.X. 


9-10 ▲ jr. 


lo- 
rn 

A.X. 


1 


Clasbm in& IV— Arith- 
metio (Mondftj. Tumda^w, 
WednMdny mud Fridiij), 

MenST' Arithmetio (Mon- 
dfty, WedBMcby and Fri- 
day), i Hoar. 

Oeognphy {ThxaaOaj), i 
hoar. 

Diotfttloii (TuMdaj and 
Thursday), i hoar. 

Olaib n.— Besdinff MoDr 

day, Wedneiday takafn" 

dBjiihoax. 
Kindernrten Drawiiiff 

(Monday, WedaMday and 

Mday),i]ioiir. 


C^LASSBS in ft lY.^ 

Beading of text and 
manusoripts. 


0LAS8Minft\ 

IT.— Qeo-\(lIonday, 
graphy and\ Wednesday 
igrloul-/ andFrid»y\ 
tore. / eaoh f or i 
Aooonnts. / hour. 

(Copies. ) (Tnesda/sad 
( Thursday) 
r eaoh f or 1 

Letters. ) honr. 

Oljlss I.— Beading (Tvm- 
day and Thursday), | 

day and Thursday), i 
hoar. 


1 

M 

1 

s 

i 


1 


Cljlbb H— Beading (Tues- 
day and Thursday). 

Class L-Beading (Mon- 
6mj, Wednesday and Fri- 
day). 

Copyinff lessons (Tuesday 
and Thursday). 


Oljlssbs I ft IL-Aiith- 
meticlhoor. 

Mentsl Arithmetic i 
hour. 

Ihtavt Olass. 


CiLASs n.— Diotation and 

Wednesday and Fridi^' 
eadh for i hour. 
Copies (Tuesday and Thurs- 
day). 

Class L^Copying lessons 
and Dictation (Monday, 
Wednesday and Fridsy), 
saehthonr. 

iHVAirT Class. 


i 

i 



In Ills hot months the qnsirtev of sn hoar for «uroise preoede% instead of following, 
sehool work. 

Fnll-timers in olasses III and IT, if thevs are any, ooma again from 8 to 5 P.X., and work, 
togsther at the following snhjeots 1— 

8—4 Arithmetio (Mondsy and Thursday). 
Geogn^hy (Wednesday). 
Grammar (Tuesday and Friday). 
4-5 Agriealtars (Monday, Wednesday and Fkidsy). 
History (Taesday and Thursday). 

On Saturday, the three hours are diyided as follows i—Clsases III and IT do written work 
under the ^e of the monitor, vis., Arithmetio, 1 honr; writing of Fatwsris' papers, 1 hour; 
a psper of qusstions turning on the Bsadersb intended to induce the boys to express their 
thoughts on paper, | hour \ and dictation, giren by the monitor, i hoar. Cissies I, II and Inlsnt- 
olass are tsken by the head master in reading, writing and arithmetic^ 1 hour to each subject 
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APPENDIX A (|4> 



Projfortionment of houn among itibjeeU aeeordinf to Time'Table in 

Appendix A {IS). 



SVBJBOT. 


CkMl. 


OUhIL 


daaiin. 


OlMilV. 


BMding-Ca) Text ..... 


H 


Si 




5 


(6) Maiinidript .... 


... 


... 




Writinjr-(a) Diotolion . . . . 


in 


H] 




ii 


n 


(6) Copies and leaeon-oopying 


*»[-« 


4» 


»- 6 


« >-«t 


2 .-H 




M. J 


• •• . 




iiJ 


id 


Azithmeiio'SUte 


«1 


**1 




41 


4- 


Mental 


1* 


— « 


u 


.- 6 


li-6i 


fU«i 


Aeoomits ..... 


•M . 




••• J 




hJ 


liJ 


Qeograplij and Agrionltuze . . . . 


... 


... 


2i 


4 


Kindezgarten Dmwing .... 


k 


1 


... 


**. 


DziU and Bedii Kami 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Total 


m 


m 


IH 


IH 



Fnll-tlmen have ten extra hoon dazing the week, diTided aa f oUowa : 



Extza arithmetie 
Geography • 
Agriooltoze * 
Histor/ . 
Gz) 



Honzi. 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 



Total 



10 



Bat aa onlj two optional mbjeota ooald he taken for the old Upper Fzimazy Examination, 
and only one for the present Primary Examinatioo, and aa the inclosion of grammar aa oompnlaozy 
ia nnotioned in oertain fohooU and not in otheza, thia diriaion is oapahle of -variation. 

Infanta attend aehool from 8 to 10*15 A.V., on working daja^a total of 18t hcmza weekly. 
No dlTiaion of tinM for anhjeota oan he apeeiiled in theiz < 
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ARIHDIX A(U). 



APPENDIX A (»). 



Subfects/or tie Primary Examination in Bnral Bayi' SehooU. 

A.—0oiIPVlBOmT SVBJIOTS. 



Ifaximum 



Group 



• < 



' fiaadiiig % pftMag* ^m the Reader in ate in % Vena- 40 

onlar 4ih olaw. 

Ezpluiation of ibe tame ^ 

KeoitationofTenei ^ 

EzplanatioB of Tenet •••••• 20 

Keading of manuieripi • • • • • 80 

J?tlAer reading and oomprehenfion of Pfctwarla' papen, 80 

80 marks* or Grammar (wAeiv grammar is taught in 

liom of Faiwarii' paporo) 80 marka. 



(iioiip II 



Gnmp ni 



DiotaHon 



I Handwriting 
SpoUing • 



TofAl. 



TOTiX 



160 

40 
60 

loo 



r Slate Ariihmetio ....••• 80 

J Mental da ^ 

L Writing and oompr ehenaion of Mahajani aeeoants • 25 



TOtAXi 



100 



r Anfwer paper • . • 85 

Groop IT (»).rGeographj . . j Ftw^^Hwe aaawen before the 86 
For half-time ^ C map. 

boys. (.AgrionHnre ^ 



TOVA&. • 

/ /-Anawtr paper 

JGeogxapby • . < VivA-voeo anewere before the 
I C map. 

Gnmp IV (5). /And oiikor Agrioul- (For >W/-«ai« *oy# e»c«|»< 1 
For fuD.time( tnre. in oekocU Mfhoro ii U mU \ 

boyi. I tony**)60marke* 

Or Uistorj . . {For fiUl-Umo hoy$ omlp 
who do not taho np agri* 
omlku^) 60 marka. 

TOffAK 



100 
60 



60 



160 



APPUBIX A(U). 1^7 

B.--OmoyAL Svbibots. 

Dnving • • . . • 60 

GiMiimBr. {In ihot$ tekoal* onlf/ where Paiwarit' paper* are taught) • 60 

History. (Onlj/forfull'time hope who have taken up agrioultmre among 60 
the eompuliorp eulff'erte^ 

KoTi.— In raral aohoob (a) luJf-iisi«ni taka up Gvoopi I (generaXhi ineladiiif PAWaria* 
p»pen), H, in and lY (a). They can taie vp no o^nal iiibjaei. (b) Fnll-iixiiers take ap 
Groupa I (genenMy ioolading PikiwariB' pftptra), II, III and IV {h), ignmallti inoluding aszi- 
ooltnzQ). TAay may ttleo take up mI inere than one eg^ionai wkieeL 
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Asvmvn. Aao. 



APPBMDiXA(M}. 



Curriculum of FAf9ical lutiruetiou in 


Fernaeular Bo^i* SehooU. 












Yernaonlar Yeroaonlar 


Bnbjeot. 


Yemaonlftr 


Venuumlnr 


Yernnonlar 


Yernaonlar 


Clasa V. ClasB VI. 


Olaail. 


OUttIL 


GUmmIIL 


ClMMlV. 






Middle GlaBwa. 




Infant Cloft, 
lit and 2nd 






































Drill . . 


PositionBaiid 


PoBitionB 


(1) Beridon. 
(a) Bzten- 


Afl in daia 


maeTiaion. 
(a)Balaaoe 


As in Glass 




toniingi. 


nnd turn- 


m. 


V. 






ingi. 


■ion motions. 




and oom- 
bined mo- 
tions. 






If/ani CloM. 












D«diiKMnt 


NatiTe infnni- 


▲a in l8t 


AUtiieexar- 


AUtlieezer- 


As in Glass 


Asin Glass 






and 2nd 


oiBM giYen 


oiaea giTan 


IV with 


V with 






BeotionB 


in the 


in the 


greater 


greater 






ofClaaBL 


Manual of 


Mannal of 


proiloi- 


proilci- 




Igt and 2nd 




DMhi £as- 


Deahi Kaa- 


enoj. 


en<qr. 








rat ezo0pt 
VtMHindola 


rat ezoept 
the BM- 








Nihwn, Bat- 




and Skhat- 


e^tt Ohal 








ihai$, Bada 




ihi Dandt, 


andthefwl- 








Dand, OinJi 




the Chal$ 


amU whieh 








Baiihah 




andtheful- 


■honld be 








Dand nnd 




anlf. 


attempted 
onlj Dy a 








Han% man 












Dand. 




feweeleoted 
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APPENDIX A (17). 



Synopsii of tie Deski Kasrat ia Anulram. 

LetsomL — ^Directions for &lli]ig in and fonnation in. proper position. Tb»t usually 
adopted is iMsed on forming from line into oolnmn of sections (each section consisting of 
4, 6 or more boys according to the width of the playground) and then extending both back 
and front and laterally. 

Le$$<m JX— >Tnrnings, right* left, about and half turns, done as in the old Army Drill 
Book. 

LBMion J/J.— Nihurs or bondings of the body in different directions, with the limbs in 
different positions — 

1. Duhatthi nihur (with both arms). 

2. Bkhatthi nihur (with one arm). 

8. Hath par pasar muhn pher nihur (turning right roand ulth arms and legs ex- 
tended). 

Le9wn JF.— *Baithaks, or Tarious ways of sitting down (t.tf., squatting in the natiTe 
faahion). 

1. Sadi (simple) baithak. 

2. End (jumping) baithak* 

8. Chakkar kud (turning with a jump) baithak. 
4. Muhn pher kud (turning right round with a jump) baithak. 
6. Age pichchhe pair kud (jumping with each leg alternately in front and behind) 
baithak. 

6. Ek pay pasar (with one leg extended sideways) baithak. 

7. Aug maror (body twisting) baithak. 

8. Ghutna mor (knee bending) baithak. 

Le99on F.— Daads» or throwing the body parallel (or nearly so)> face downwards, to tbe 
ground, supporting it and then raising it in various wajs by the arms and legs. 

1. Sada (simple) dand. 

2. End baithak (sitting with a jump) dand. 
8. Jhanda (flag) dand. 

4. Sinh baithak (sitting like a lion) dand. 

6. Muhn pher sinh baithak (sitting like a lion and turning right round) dand. 

6. Hanuman (monkey) dand. 

7. Chakkar (wheel) dand. 

8. £k pair! (supporting on one foot and both handu) dand. 

9. Earwat {^^giixg sidewajs on each side alternately) dand. 

10. Bkangi (one-sided) dand. 

11. Hindola (see-saw) daod. 

18. Bkhatthi (supporting on one hand and both feat) dand. 

18. Duhera (doable) dand. 

14. Qaruraaan (sitting like a Tulturs) dand. 

16. Sharir taul (balanoing the body on both hands alone) dand. 
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Leiion F/.^Dann, or w»ys of mnniog— 

1. Tane pftT (with stiff legi) daur. 

S. Kakohha (tonobing the bvttoeks) daar. 

8. Kud baitbak (titting with a jump) danr. 
Zei99m VIZ — Ohabi or ways of walking — 

1. Miiggar chal (crocodile-walk). 

2. Mexidak ehal (frog^walk). 

8* Biohohhu obal (ioorpioD«wa1k). 
X««<o)i Fi/J.*-Kulaot0« or aorohatfo fioali of iwiadng tho My betiiMii tito Ifmba 
First, saoond and third knlanti. 
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APPBNMXAdS). 



DiaoBipnoN ov ttipioal NiHini> Baithak and Dand. 

Dukattii Nikur. 

OiM.— Extend the feet % hand's length irom each other. Bring np the hands, at 

eTen ditUnoe from the shoulders, in a semi-cirole in front, and hold them at 

fall length above the head like flags. 
IW.— Bring down tlie hands, fists olenched, with a jerk, so low that the fists press 

against the bieasti and the elbows remain jnttiog ont (at both sides) from 

thebaek. 
2%rM.<-*LaBge with both hands as tiiongh ait an enemy Ijing on the ground to the 

right of the right foot, with left knee stiff and right knee somewhat bent 
^onr.— Baise the body. Let the feet remain apart, the arms f nllj extended, and raise 

tho haads with a jerk above the head like flags* 
FfM/-43tand as at the eommand ^ Two " of this exeroite. 
6iM;.— Lnnge as at an enemj on the left, just as previonsly on the right (and so on). 

Kud Baithak. 

One.— Briqg the hands beUod with elenohed fists, and plaoe the feet a hand's length 
apart. 

IW.— Bring tho bandi^ with olendied fists, forward with a strong jerk and at the 
same time jnmp forward one span and sqnat down, the thighs a little above 
the eahes. As yon sit, streteh ont both arms to fall length between the 
knees ; join the thumbs (and hold the hands) jast as if you weio illustrating 
a foot's length. Heeb together but toes apart 

TArM.— Bise and jump baok a span. At the moment of jnmping extend the feet the 
distanoe of a hand's length apart and first raise both arms extended to full 
length above the head. Then let them fall with a jerk. Throw the elbows 
well baok and press the fists on the breasts (and so on). 

Htmnman Sand. 

Oae.— Kztend the left leg (oat behind), plaoe the right leg in suoh a position between 
tho two arms that the thig^ is above the ealf and the right knee between 
both arms, both hands on the ground, ehest fully extended (forwards) and 
eyes to the front 

2Ww— Bo the dand (that is, bend the elbows so that ohest and ehin come ahnost to the 
ground), at the samo moment throwing the right leg straight out (behind) 
and bringing the kft leg into tho position ooeapied by the right in position 
** one " (and so oi»). 

Tho difliealty of this dand eonsists in lowering the ohest to the ground nt the veiy 
moment when both feet are in the air ezohanging position. 
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APPENDIX B(l). 



Curriculum of Class VI of a Vernacular School, adapted as Ike general 
preparation for students under training. 

1. Reading—iX) JJiwrfi.— DepMrtmental 6tb Book, Pftrt II, tnd lUmayan, Arwiya 

Kand or Ayodhya Euid. 
Jfarofilt.— Departmental 6th Book, Part II. 
CTri^a.— Baghuvanika and the remainder of Ayodhya Kand 

Bamayan by Fakir Mohan SenapatL 
UtcTn.— Departmental 6th Book, Part II. 
2Wf^ti.— Kitichandrika, let half ; Nalacharitram. 1st half. 

(2) Beeitotion of 140 Ifnea of Tene with fall explanation (allasioni, eto.) 

(3) MaDnioript aa in Olaaa I?. 

(4) Patwarifl' papers as in Class IV, with greater detail. 

2. Trri^ifi^aii(l/9j70//i>^.— Dictation from the Reader in use or book of similar 

diffionlty. 
The writing of a short letter descriptive of some place 

known to the pnpil or of tome event within his 

experience. 
Books of school ezeroises to be exhibited, each page 

to be dated and signed by the master. 

8. Mathema^ies—l. Arithmetic^ 

(1) ^ale.— The whole (ezclading stocks, exohange and cnbe root). 

(2) MMtaL^k more idTaneed oonrse in gnrvs. 

(3) A. more advaneed oonrse of Mahajaai aeoouiih 
II. JEuclid.'^Book 1, 26 PropoaitbnB. 

IIL il/^edra.-Fiiit fonr roles, Factors, L. 0. M., G. C M., easy 
fraotions and easy eqnations. 
4 aeograpkg.'-(l) Bevision of course in Class T, ».«., India, Asia, latitnde and 
loDgitnde, etc., and maps of Central Provinces and India» to 
be drawn. 
(2) Blementary Phywoal Geography- winds, rain, climate^ storms; 
phas^ of the moon ; the sokr systsuL Physical Qeogiaphy 
lessons in the Yemacular 5th Book. The Patwari's map. 

5. JShmentarg 8ei$Hee.—(l) Revision oE the portion studied in GIbm Y, Is., 

definitions, chief femes of nature, gravity, the 
three states of matter, properties of solids, liquids, 
and gase«, and moving bodies. 
(2) Vibrating bodies; heated bodies; electrified bodies. 

6. Agrieultmre.'-{1) Complete rewision, f.e., aU the lessons on the subieot,— 

commencing with the Srd Beader* 
(2) Agricultural lessons of the 6th Boeder, Part II, explained 
and illustrated. 
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7. (TraMMor.— Allt InelndJng proiodj, Samdki and Samas ; analyns. 

8. JZf«/ory.— Complete rerition of the leMons In tbe 8id, 4th and 6th (Part I) 

Beadert ; and the lesoons of the 6th Beader, Part II. Theee deal 
with Indian Polity, the British Empire and general sahjeote. 

9. Drawtff^.^Free-hand and Model Drawing; linear penpeetiTe; Geometric 

drawing as speoified in detail. 
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B(l). 



Proportiomment ofiauri among iubfecti aeeordUf to TimS'TabU in 

AfpeudisfB {9). 



Ltfigiiage and OzMnnar 

Oompodikm 

Maihemfttios 

Sohobl BiMiafaaieiit and Modal Laatona 

Hiaiory 

Gaogiapliy ••••»••• 
Flijiieal Soianaa •••••• 

DiMfing • 

Drill and GTmnaattea 

TOTA.L 



8enior« 



5 

I hoar. 
9 houra. 
ft » 

II n 

s .• 

1 how. 
8 honn. 
81 n 



80 honza. 



JanioTt 



houra. 



271 honn. 



^^^ AITBKDIX a). 



APPENDIX CO). 



Contents of " Jn Agrieultural Primer " bg Mr. J. B. Fuller. 

Leiicn I. — The similarity between the growth of aninttle and plants. 
Ltiftm II.— The different parte of a plant. 

The root. 
Le9»<m III.— The different pttrti of a plant. 

The item. 

Theleayee. 
L999on IV.— The different parte of a plant. 

The flower. 
Leiion Yir— The different parts of a plant. 

The flower (cMiinvedi. 
Letion YI.— Plants* like animals, grow by feeding. 
Letton YII. — The three ohief reqoitites for sneoessfal ouUi?ation. 

(1) Good seed. 
Xetfo«yiII.— The three ohief requisites for sneoessfal onltivation. 

(1) Qood seed (eonimued). 

Leaon IX.— The three ohief requisites for sneoessfal onltifation, 

(2) Plant food. 

Le$$on X. — The three ohief requisites for suooessful oultiTatfon. 
(2) Pbntfood. 

Muie I. — The eolid elements needed by the plant must be present in the 
soil. 
Lesion XI.^The three ohief requisites for successful cultivation. 
(2) Plant food. 

Bule I.^As aboTe, eoniinued). 
Letion XII. — The tbree ohief requisites for suooessful cultivation. 
(2) Pkatfood. 

BmIs II. — The elements wanted by the plant must be in very minute 
particles, so as to dissolve in water. 
Zesson XIlI.-^The three ohie! requisitee for sneoessfal cultivation. 
(2) Plant food. 

JS«/e III.— There mnst he water to dissolve the particles of necessary 
food substanoee. 
Xetsofi XIY.— The three ohief requisites for successful cultivation. 
(2) Plant food. 

B%l9 III.— (As above, eofiiinited). 
Le9$on XV.— The three chief requisites for successful cultivation. 

(S) Careful protection. 
Zessoii XVI.--On agricultural machinery and implements. 
Leaon XYII.-^The management of farm-cattie. 
£«ff«oji XYIII.— The law of landlord and tenant 
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Sfnopiii o/Praetieal Work Illuitrative of tie JgrieuHural Zesiomin He 
Tkird and Fourth Beaden. 

Book III. 

Z#««ofi L-^Tke flant.'^{a) In the elaif-room — Diipky a plant with root, item and 
Imv60, and, if poisible, flcwer and^fruit. The root draws water» etc., from the g^roTind. 

In proof of this, fill two bottles with water ; in the month of one fix a plant by means of 
the eork in enoh a poeition that Us root is in the water and its stem outside. In the other 
bottle fix the oork merely. In a few days the water in the bottle in whioh the pknt is fixed 
will be seen to bo considerably less than that in the bottle with no plant in it. 

(5) Display a plant of gram or arkar (tar) with root complete. Give examples of other 
planta with tap-roots (snob as mango, tamarind, etc.) ; at the same tiore giye an example of 
the root (orownroot) of wheat or jnari. 

(e) In ike JMd'^Voini ont different kinds of plants, great and small, whioh have leaves 
and flowers on their brasohes. Point ont the different oolonn of the flowers and the honey* 
bees or other inoeota bnsy in search of hon^. 

In ike e/aMfoo«— Show by experiment of bottle-enltnre* that a plant can live a certain 
time solely on the food it takes from the air; and (as a seoond illastration) prove that phints 
have need of air by showing that a plant will wither in a few days if we merely invert a 
glass cover over it. 

(d) In th0 field — Point out that a field whioh has been well ploughed, well manured and 
well weeded bears a better crop than a field in whioh this Idnd of care has not been taken. 

Leaon II, — Seed. '^ (a) In tk$ ff^atf-room— Out open a guava fruit and show the many 
teeds in it. Show the stmcture of the fiower and in what part of it the fruit grows. 

Give a brief account of the formation of seed. At the nune time show the structure of 
a hkindi fiower (okra) and make it clear that its fruit also is produced in this way. 

Show by an experiment of bottle-cultnre how shoots spring from the seed, as described in 
the beginning of the lessons, and the plant fi^ows. 

In tkefield—'EjBmiDe the way in which the ovary grows in flowers of the gonrd cIsfs 
and the frnit is fonred ; end show the necessity of pollen by tying muslin over the style 
and stigma. 

(5) In ike field^^Toini oxki a cotton*plant in which there are both flowers and ftnit ; 
then, entting tbe fruit, show the cotton-veeds in their receptacles wrapped in cotton. 

Point ont a brandi of mango on which is a bnncb of many flowers ; and compare its 
flower with that of the cotton. 

Point ont two ears of wheat at different stages, in one of which the grains nre formed, in 
the other nnfonned. Explain how the grains are formed. 

(c) In thefield^Taini ont varions kinds of grain and pnlse and explain their nses» 

Ztiion IIL^Qood fcei.— (a) In ike elaefroom^CtLXue seeds to germinate in an 
earthen vessel ; contrast the growth of good and bad seeds. 

(5) In ikefieid^Tmsii ont that good seed gives a good crop^ bad seed a poor erop. 

(o) In ike /le^ii— Explain how to pick ont good seed in the threshing floor and the fields. 



* See list of experinenta in Appendix (i). 
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(d) In ike 02a««-rooffi~ExpUiii what uiaful oropt of foreiga aoantriai do grow or 
ooald grow in IndU. 

Letion rr.^Planifood.'^a) In ike e/a#«-roo«i— Display tba mianto bnnoh of fine 
hair-like threada on the ende of a root, and eontrast it with the month of animala. Perform 
the experiment illnstrating endosmoiiaf* and explain bow sap riaea in the atom and 
oironlatea throngh the whole plant. 

Repeat the experimenta performed in the olaaa-room in part (a) of Leaaon I. Tiake oloda 
of earth and pot email portiona of them in each of two glaasei. Keep one glaaa in the olaaa- 
room (in a ahady apot) and the other oat in the air and annlight with water dripping orer it 
In a few daya tiie earth in the glaaa placed ontaide will hare broken np and beoome powder, 
bat the oloda in the glaaa kept inaide the room will not have ehaoged. Thia pnrrea that 
hard eloda break np and powder nnder the nnited aotion of air, aanlight and water. 

In one glaaa pat some lamps of aalt ; in another powdered salt ; pour water into both. 
It will be aeen that the powder diaaolvea 6Mter than the Inmpa. 

(h) In ih$ elasiToom—Bvirn a wax-eandle, ehowing that water vapour and oarbonio aeid 
gaa are giten off. If yon hold an inverted glana over the bnmlng eandle* water wiU form in 
the glaaa. If yon bam the eandle inaide a botUey oarbonio aeid gaa will be formed. 

Dry a plant and then bam it It will be aeen that the greater part of the plant ia 
eomposed of water and of anbataneea whieb, on bnming, fly off in the form of gaa» while bnt 
little remaina in the form of aah. 

(e) In ikeJIeld—Goatnai the eropa in manured fielda with thoae in fielda not manared. 
Xettoa V.-^Plani food.^{a) In ike fiM^Vomi oat how many thingi whieh might 

aerve aa mannre are waated in an Indian village ; and, ao far as poeaible, explain the methode 
of pnttiniir them to advantage. 

(5) In ikeJUld-^Toini oat the methoda of making good manore oat of ordinary manure, 
fueh aa bonea, oow-dung. nrine, ete. 

(e) In ikeJIeld—ConVnMi the crop on an irrigated with that on an nnirrigated field, and 
point out the increaae oanaed by irrigation. If poasible, point out an embanked field and ita 
advantagea. 

Leison Vl.^Car^ul proieeiion.^a) In ikeJidd^Voiut out fielda full of weeda and 
fielda bearing tbiok-aown eropa. Explain the injuriea ariaing under theae oiroumataneea. 
Explain the advantagea of aowing in Hnea ; show the uae of the daura and dwndia (a light 
balloek hoe)- 

(b) In ikeJield^-Tomi out kane graai, and ahow the method of exterminating it 

(e) In tke Jield^&houll the diseaaea of a^ia, gerua (mat) or hamdua (amut) be preaent 
In the erqp, point them out Gontraat healthy and diaeaaed planta, and explain the methoda 
of getting rid of diaeaaea. 

(<Q In ike field— Vovoi ont different kinda of aoareerowa, and explain their uae. 

Explain alao the proteotion afforded by making hedgea and laieing fnaekame with atriaga 

of belle. 

Book IY. 

Le$9im VII.'-Tke fUmer*^(a) In ike e/af«-r0o«— Explain fully the atmotare of a 
eotton-flower, and ahow that the atruoture of the hibiseua or of the hkindi flower ia the same. 

if) In ike elaei'room^ Show the atruoture of flowers commonly found in the country. 

Ill ike field— Voin^ out a crop of Indian corn and ahow how the pollen from the male 
flowen of the tasael falla upon the atigma of the female flowers attached to the cob. 

* See liat of experimenta in Appendix (4). 
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(0) In ike jlWiI— Point oat ft field of gourd^like plants, caonmben, pampkins, etc. 
Show their male and female iomem, and explain the part perfonned by insects in fertilising 
the seeds. 

Explain thoroughly the formation of seed. 

Zetiom VIIL—Good 9eed.—ia) Bepeat Lesson III (0), (5), (0) and (i). 

(5) In ikefi^d.—Tdnt ont instances in which cnltiyators practise rotation of orops, and 
explain its advantages. 

In the elau^oom-^'^KaiA crops of other countries which are grown with advantage In 
India. 

{r) In the elasiTooM^QWe instances of crops of other eonntries which either axe or 
oonld be enltivated in the pupils' villages. 

Lesson IX, — Plant food. — (a) In the elaee^room — Show sll that happens when a plant 
is grown in a bottle (bottle-cnltnre). Sow seed in cleaned sand, and water with clean water ; 
then, as the plant grows, show how it lives for a few days on the food it derives from the 
air slone. 

Perform the experiment of oxygen gas given off by leaves, and explain that the oxygen 
given off throngh the leaves forms part of the carbonio acid gas (which thej have absorbed). 

Perform the experiment of blowing throngh a tabe into lime-water, and explain that 
carbonio acid f^as forms part of the breath we exhale. 

Perform the experiment of transpiration,* and explain the value of wster to plants. 

ib) Inthe elass'toowt—lEti^han oonvincingly that the soil of a field in which crops are 
sown each year becomes weakened, and how great, for this reason, is the need of manuring. 

(c) In ths dass'Toom — Explain thoroughly how urine is wasted in a village and how it 
accidentally finds its way into the fields. Explain the method of putting green crop 
manure on the field. 

{d) In the r/Mtfoofli— Explain the methods of making manure from dung and bones 
respectively. 

(e) In the elass^room — ^Thoroughly explain the ad ventages of irrigation in manured 
fields, and especially its necessity in fields manured with dung or green crop manure. Show 
the neoesidty of different kinds of manure for different fields. 

Lesson X,^ Plant food •—(a) In theJield^Toini out various kinds of soil. 

In the elassToom^lu order to show the effect of heat and water in the detrition of 
roeks, heat a broken bottle and immediately cool it (by throwing on water), when it will split 
up. 

{bj In the c/Mt-room— Bepeat the experiment of the olods of earth given under Lesson 
iV(a).. 

In theJUld^Toini out the harrowing or ploughing of fields after the harvest, and 
explain its use. 

If possible, show an English plough, and contrast its effect with that of the native 
pkugh. 

(e) In thefield'^'Pomi out the adrantages cf deep ploughing and explain what fields 
are suitable for it. 

(d) In the elass-room — ^Repeat the experiment of transpiration. Weigh a fresh plant ; 
then dry it in the sun and weigh again. From the difference in weight show how much wster 
there was in the plant 

(e) In the e/a##-room— Take two flat oblong pieoes of glass and tie them together with 
atring. Plunge one end of them into wMer, allo\ring the oth.fr end to rem'iin outside, when 

e See list of experiments in Appendix ik). 

Mi 
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yoa will Me that the water oeasei to find itg own leTel And rieee up between tlie two platee of 
glftM. HaTing performed this experiment gi?e a fall aoeoant of eapillaiy attmetion. 

Show how thifl foroe aota in blottiog-paper and In earth. Show that a san-dried briek 
Books up more water than looee soil. 

In the JUld^Voini oat the use of daura and duiuiia ftuUuck hoe) and oplain the 
advantage gained by using a hkurpi (spud) in an Indian garden. 

(fj In thejield^li possible, point ont a completely embanked field, and explain its 
advantages. 

(ff) In theJteld^U possible, point ont the different methods of irrigation and deaoribe 
them. 

Lesson XL^^Care^iU prateetion,^(a) In the ^teZi^Compare fields fall of weeds and 
weeded fields. 

In the class-room -Describe the adrantages of weeding. 

In the feld '-'Point out iane grass in the fields ; explain the method of exterminating 
it. 

(h) In the JMd-^Toini ont kans and other kindi of grass in flower. Bxplmn how 
advantageous it is to root them up before they flower. Compare, by weighing the ontturns, 
crops sown in lines and crops sown broadoast and point out the methods of weeding those 
orops. 

Bepeat explanation of use of dttura and dundia. 

(e) In ^Jt^JfeM— Explab the advantage of thinning a orop. Contrast a thick and a 
thinned crop. 

{d) In thefiM^li possible point out crops of broadcast and transplanted rice, and 
explain the advantages or the opposite of each method. Show the method of hyaei/^ 

{$) In theJteld^Vomi out gerua (rust) and kandua (smat) ; explain how these diseases 
sprMd by the mere act of destroying crops. Show how to get rid of them. 

In theJteld^Foint out scarecrows and hedges and explain their uses. 

Lesson XIL^Agrienlturdl machinery and implemenis.^a) In lAtf/s/i— Contrast 
the Indian with the Knglish plough. 

(5) Jii ^As^Se^i^— Point ont the uses of the dhenkli (a kind of swipe), the moth (well- 
bucket) the rahat (Persian wheel)^ the duhara eharsa (double-bucket) and, if possible, the 
Cawnpore water-pump. 

(e) In the Jield-^U possible, point out a winnower for mnnowing grain in the threshing 
floor. 

{d) In f^>!e/<£— Compare the iron roller-mill for crushing sugarcane with the wooden 
roller-mill {ghana) and pestle*mill (kMu), and point ont their advantages and disadvantages. 

X«fsoii XIIL^The management of farm eaHle^[a) In the e/a#«-rooffi.*-Explam the 
method of preparing green grass by ensilage, and explain its advantages. 
' (5) In theJUld-Shaw how the undermentioned diseases can be recognised and how th^ 
should be treated, if rattle contrsot them in any of the pupils' villages ;^ 

(1) Rinderpest. t (8) Pleuro-pneumonia. 

(2) Anthrax. | (4) Foot and mouth disease. 

The fourteenth lesson is omitted from this list because it deals with the law of landlord 
and tenant and cannot be practically illuBtrated. 

o This is a rough way of thinning rice usual in Baipur and Bikspur. When the orop is a few 
inehee high it is ploughed up, a number of the plan ts being thus killed. Its wastefulness compared 
with transplantation is ohvious. 
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Syliahui <tf DewtanttroHon Work to UluHraU the Agrieuliural Primer. 

J'rs/ftMtiiafy.— Exhibit tbe magnifying gkis. Show magnifying poweii of a drop of 
water on leaf-hafn. Explain general itraotnre of the mieroeoope» and show its eEFeet with 
proTionaly prepared slides^ and alao with objects (such as a flea) prepared for the ooeasion. 

LeiionL^(WUh the «i«ero«eop0)— Yortioella, rotifera (fixed animals)^e8m]ds and 
diatoms (moy]ng*TegetahleB)^TolTox (moTing-vegetahiee in early stage). 

{On the M/e)— Sensitive plant^examplee of plants which open and olose at certain 
honrs. 

(WM the mieroteope) — ^The cellolar stmotnre of the root and stem of a plant* 

Zoiton II. — {On the table )—Q\TXL€^iaie of the orange — plantain stem— tap roots and 
orown roots— root hairs as seen on a plant dng np, and the rootlets of a plant grown in water 
—proof of root snotion^exhibit endosmosis with a tnbe closed at one end by a piece of 
bladder— afirial roots of the maise, bsrgad and orchid— oompare beet with earrot, onion and 
potato as speoimens of root and of stem development. 

Zeiion III, — (With the miero»eope) — Fibro-vasonlar bnndles in the plantain -^oross 
•eotiona showing their position in the plaintain and the arhar— also the thickness of cell walls. 

(On the tMei^^Qeetloik of trees showing the annnal growth onder the ontside bark'-flax 
fibre and hemp fibre extracted from the plants. 

B^Mriments to show timnspiration with a shade— then with leaves baring their petioles 
in water and oat of water, 

( WUh the Mf0rot«?ope)— Stomata of leaves— chlorophyll grannies. 

Zeeeon rr,—{On the ^a&/e)— Cotton flower and seed. 

(WUk the mieroeoope) — ^Anthers and pollen grains — pollen grains adhering to stigma. 

Zoieon V.^(On the ^a&/e)— Compare with cotton flower aflower of the pea tribe-a til 
flowei^-a marigold— the flowering stalk of the maize— male and female flowers of the gonrd 
tribe— flowerug stalks of the grass trib»— exhibit the Paris model of a pea flower and dia- 
grams. 

Zeeeon VL-^lOn the ^a5/e)— Bepeat the experiment to show endosmosis— demonstrate 
the existence of invisible gassi by showing the effect on light and on life of oxygen and 
earixmio acid gas confined in jars— prepare oxygen gas from chlorate of potash or red oxide 
of meroniy— prepare carbonic add gas from charcoal and prove its existence by limewater — 
show its existence in breath expelled from longs. 

8how the evolntlon of oxygen gu by leaves exposed to snnlight in water and the clearing 
of a jar of carbonic acid by plant action so as to render it possible to burn a lightin it~illas« 
trate the gaseom^ liqnid and solid conditions of matter by an experiment with snlphnr. 

Zeeeon Vllj^On the ^a&/e)— Compare good and bad wheat seed and cotton seed— prove 
by pot onltivation that a good seed of wheat or cotton will produce a finer plant than a bad 
seed, if indeed the latter does not fail to germinate altogether— explain the loss in sowing 
for wheat a large amount of seed which doee not germinate. 

{In ^Ae/efcQ— Show the effect on pknte of not being crowded bnt having plenty of 
room and air. 

Zeeeon VlU.-^On the ^a5/e)— Compare different kindi of wheat seed— pisBi» hanra 
kathim, and difftvent kindf of cotton^banii jari, Amerioan. 
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LeitoH IX. — [On the tabley^how by eaUiYBtion ia diiiilled w&ter that a plant oan, 
for lome time, live on what it obtains from air alone. 

Chemical combination ~its difference from mecbanieal eombioation illostrated by an 
experiment with ainc and lalphari heated and nnheated— explode hydrogen and oxygan and 
piodnoe water--decompoie wat«r by eleotrioity^-oompare a pieoe of ohalk with ipeoimene of 
Qftleiam, carbon and oxygen gas— contrast chalk (carbonate of lime) with pure lime 
(lacking carbonic acid)— prepare lime water from the latter— drive off earbonio acid from the 
former and show the formation of ohalk by the combination of the carbonic acid with the 
limewater — ^repeat the experiment on limewater with carbonic add formed from charcoal — 
illostrate chemical combination by the formation of copper nitrate — show the rusting of 
iron by combination of oxygen^ then drive off the oxygen from red oxide of meronry and 
show iks rodnction to pure metal and loss of weight owing to loss of oxjgen. 

Repeat the experiments described in the second clause nnder Lesson YI— show loss of 
weight by desiccation in case of cabbage or other fleshyleaved plant— weigh a piece of 
green bamboo— then desiccate to show weight of water — then rednee to charcoal to show 
the weij^ht of sabstanoes other than carbon and mineral oonstituents-^then redaoe to ashes to 
show weight of mineral constituents. 

Lestan X — {On the Ia5/e) —Exhibit specimens of different kinds of soils and analyse 
them mechanically to show yarions degrees of fineness. 

(In tkeJi§ld).'-The box system of keeping cattle and the proper storage of manure nnder 
cover. 

Leuon XL-^On the ^a^^^)— Effect of watering with solution of saltpetre in pot-oulti- 
vation— pot-cultivation with various manurial substances. 

[In thefield)'~^e sewage farm, the Yille and Manure series of experimental plots. 

Leeton XIL--\On the ^a&/e)— Ball and ring experiment to show expansion by heat and 
•ontraction by cold — the thermometer — cracking of soils by alternate heating and cooling 
illustrated by heating a glare rod and cooling it suddenly— show by meehanical analysis the 
varying proportion of fine particles in different samples <^ soils. 

{In theJi€ld)—ThQ construction and working of the earth*tnming plough. 

Lesson XlIL-^{On the ^o^/^)— Oapillary action in a fine tube — ^in a sun-dry bricks- 
contrast with a heap of loose earth. 

Lesson XlV.^{ln the field) -Embanking for iHieat— effect of irrigation on wheat and 
garden crops. 

{On the /a5/e)— Illustrate the effect of irrigation in pot-cultivation. 

Lesson XV, — {On the table) — Specimens of kans grass and of agia if procurable. 

{In the field) -^ESeot of allowing a field to become weedy or its plants overcrowded. 

{With the microscope) — Bast* ergot, bunt and smut. 

Lesson XVL^{In Me /eW)— Construction and use of the following implemeiita:— 
Swedish plough compared with the local nagar— bakhar— daura-dondia -tifan— argara— 
chain-pump— steel-lift— moth— winnower— thresher— sugarcane mills. 

Lesson XVII.^{In the field) Ensilage— if possible, illustrate cattle disease by exami« 
nation of patients in the yeterinary dispensary. 
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Agrieultural Apparatus for Primary Seiooli. 

I. Bsquirementi.^Two botUea ; two bored oorkt ; seed ; a shallow Iroagh blotting. 
paper; water; manure or eoi) ; paper. 

JBxperimenU,'-{J) Flaee seed in tnmgh between layers of moist blotting-paper for four 
or &rB days. Then fill one bottle with water to the top, and transplant young plant to hole 
in cork supportiog it with ootton» so that its roots reach water. Surround bottle with paper, 
and place in airy, sunny spot Change water every two or four days. The plant will grow 
fur a few days and then wither. 

(B) Bepeat experiment (A) with the other bottle ; but supply food^ for the plant at time 
of ohan||;ing water. Here the plant will grow as though in the ground, but, owing to excess 
of water, remains thinner than if in ground. 

J^Mw/^.^These experiments supply an object-lesson on the growth of plants ; we also see 
that plants draw up nourishment dissolved in water by their roots ; but in experiment {A) 
owing to lack of food, the plant dies prematurely. 

XT. — B^quiremBnt-^A magnifying glass. 

JSxp0rimeni,^Bhoiw parts of plants, especiaUy flower. 

BeiMlt.—Thi» serves as an object-lesson and to illustrate the lessons generally. 

IIL — Be^irementt, — A wide-mouthed bottle ; a tube open at both ends and with one 
end widened out ; a bladder ; green salts of copper. 

JBxperimeiU,'^Vxii plain water in bottle. Fasten bladder so tightly with string to wide 
end of tube as to be air-tight. Four water thickened with salts into tube, and insert latter, 
wide end downwardsy into water in bottle, and fix with cork. Mark point to which water in 
tube comes up. After half an hour the water in tube will have risen. 

BettUt.^We see that a thin, penetrating substance rises through a bladder into a thicker 
8ubst«nce. It is by this power of endosmods that a plant draws its food up from the 
ground by its roots. 

JF.— JBej«»fvmeii^.~A dean glass; an earthen jar containing a plant with healthy 
foliage. 

JBxp0rimeni. — Invert glass over plant, and place in bright sunlight. After half an 
hour, the inside of the glass will have become quite dimmed with water vapour, which 
gradually condenses owing to oddoess of gkss, becomes water and trickles down inside of 
glass. 

JBMk//.— We see that water-vapour is continually being given off by the plant. This is 
cdled transpiration through the leaves. 

F.— JBe9«Jrinie»(f.--A large wide-mouthed bottle; leaves of some plant; a imall 
earthen trough. 

Bwperiment.'^ViW bottle with water and insert leares. Fill trough with water, and 
invert bottle b it in such a way that no air gets in. Place in bright sunlight. After about 
three hours very small bubbles sre seen adhering to the ends of the leaves, and after a time 

* The method of making this food is explained aa follows t— Mix soil or manure in a bucket 
with water and let it stand till the nouzishing elementa are dissolved. The water, drained ofT and 
filtered through blotting paper, ia the food to be used in expezimenta. 
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oolleoi abore in the botble. This gas is not eommon air, bat oxjgoit m oan bo prored bj 
tefltiiig its properties.* 

Besult.-^We lee that leaves, in the prooe^s of respiration, give out oxygen throngh their 
stomata. 

VI,^ Bequirementi.-^k glass tube one foot in length and with a month half -an-inoh in 
diameter ; clear limewater (instmctions for making this are added) ; a glass bowl. 

ErperimenL'—Vvi Foma limewater into bowl, and blow into it throogh tube. After a 
few momenta the water will nppear oloudy, and finally, owing to the formation of chalk » 
will become qnite white. If the bowl be set aside for a few honrs, the chalk will settle at 
the bottom, clear water remaining above. 

Besult.—y^t see that carbonic acid gas is given off from the Inngs in respiration. This 
experiment is shown in connexion with the absorptioa of this gas, and the givinj; off of 
oxygen, by leaves in the presence of sunlight. 



* Unfortanately tlia experiment is defective— tbe gas cannot be collected in snfioient qaan* 
tity to allow of its being shown (by burning a wire in it, or some such meana) to be really 
oxygen. 
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Time-table for each of ike parallel eeeiionn of the Normal Agricultural Clait. 



Daj. 



7-8. 



9^10. 



Moiid»7 . 

Taesday • 
Wednesday 

Thnzeday 
Friday 

Sainrday. 



Lesaons of Bea- 
ders relating 
to Botany. 



Ditto 
Model lewon • 



Ditto 

LesBons of Bea- 
dem relatiDff 
to Agrion^ 
tine. 



Bzaminatioii 



Lenona of Bea* 
dert relating 
to Agriooltnxe. 
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